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CHAPTER I. ‘DOWN IN A FLOW’RY VALE.’ 


N old-fashioned garden deep in the heart of rural Kent ; a gar- 
den such as no modern gardener would approve, but sweet- 
scented and beauteous withal, and very dear to its possessor, who 
is far away across the barren sea, trying to mend his fortunes in 
Australian gold-fields, and who looks back with many a secret sigh 
to that one green valley in England which he calls home. It has 
been his home forty years, and the home of his race for centuries 
past. Very hard would it be to part with the old place now; and 
yet Richard Redmayne has had to look that bitter possibility steadily 
in the face. 

There are no trim flower-beds, circular and diamond-shaped ; no 
marvels of ribbon bordering, no masses of uniform colour, no curious 
specimens of the pickling-cabbage tribe, or varieties of the endive 
family; but two long wide borders filled with a medley of old-fash- 
ioned flowers, a great wealth ofroses, a broad expanse of grass, with 
trees here and there ; ancient apple and pear trees, a couple of wal- 
nuts, a Spanish-chestnut—low and wide-spreading, making a tent of 
shade—and one great gloomy cedar. The garden is shut in from 
the outer world, from the quiet country-road which skirts it, by high 
red-brick walls lined with fruit-trees, and crowned with dragon’s- 
mouth and stone-crop; walls which are in themselves a study for 
the pencil of a pre-Raphaelite. And beyond the garden—parted from 
it only by a sweetbrier hedge—there is a wide Kentish orchard, 
where the deep soft grass is flecked with the tremulous shadows of 
waving leaves—the sweetest resting-place—a very haven of peace on 
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sultry summer afternoons. And at the end ofthe orchard there is a 
pond, where a brood of ducks plash in and out among the water-lilies ; 
and on the other side of the pond the pastures and corn-fields of 
Brierwood Farm. 

Garden and orchard, homestead and farmyard, belong to Richard 
Redmayne, who has been bitten with the gold-hunting mania, and 
is away in Australia, trying to retrieve fortunes that have suffered 
severely of late years by a succession of unlucky accidents, bad har- 
vests, disastrous speculations in live stock, cattle disease, potato 
blight,—all the shocks to which agricultural flesh is heir. 

He leaves his younger brother behind him—an easy-going, rather 
weak-minded man, who has never done much for himself in life, but 
has been for the most part a hanger-on and dependent upon the 
master of Brierwood—and his brother’s wife, by no means easy-going 
or weak-minded, but a trifle shrewish and sharp-spoken, yet not a 
bad kind of person at heart. These two, James Redmayne and his 
wife Hannah, are left in charge of the farm. 

And of something infinitely more precious than Brierwood Farm. 
Dear as every acre of the old home is to the heart of the wanderer, 
he leaves behind him something ten thousand times dearer—his 
daughter Grace, an only child, a tall, slim, auburn-haired girl of 
nineteen. 

"She was by no means a striking beauty, this farmer’s daughter, 
who had been educated beyond her station, the little world of Kings- 
bury in general, and Mrs. James Redmayne in particular, protested. 
She was not a woman to take mankind by storm under any circum- 
stances, but fair and lovable notwithstanding ; a figure very pleasant 
to watch flitting about house or garden, tall and slender like the lilies 
in the long borders, and with a flower-like grace that made her seem 
akin to them—a sweet, fair young face, framed in reddish-brown 
hair, with touches of red gold here and there among the waving 
tresses ; a face whose chiefest charm was its complexion, a milk- 
white skin, with only the faintest blush-rose bloom to warm it into 
life. 

Grace Redmayne had been over-educated—so said Mrs. James, 
who would have liked to see her niece a proficient in the dairy, and 
great in the management of poultry. In sober truth, the girl’s life 
was somewhat useless, and Mrs. James had common sense on her 
side. About the real business ofthe farm Grace knew nothing. She 
loved the old home fondly, delighted in wandering among the flowers, 
and idling away long mornings in the orchard; loved all the live crea- 
tures around her, from old Molly the dairymaid, whom she had known 
from her earliest childhood, to the yellow ducklings hatched yester- 
day; ‘and there an end.’ She had spent three years in a boarding- 
school at Tunbridge Wells, and had returned to Brierwood with the 
usual stnattering: playing the piano a little, speaking French a little, 
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knowing a few stray phrases of Italian, sketching a little, painting 
impossible flowers upon Bristol-board, and with an insatiable pas- 
sion for novel-reading. 

Her father picked up a piano for her, second-hand, at a broker’s 
shop in Tunbridge; a piano chosen for its external graces rather 
than its internal merits, but which looked very grand in a recess in 
the old-fashioned wainscoted parlour. The farmer dearly loved to 
have his daughter sing to him in the summer twilight before supper, 
and loved the soft low voice no less if it sometimes lulled him into 
unpremeditated slumber, from which a sharp clatter in the adjacent 
kitchen, and the voice of Mrs. James, asking shrilly if they meant 
ever to come to their suppers, were wont to rouse him, recalling him 
too suddenly from pleasant dreamland to the hard world of fact. 

She was his only child, this fair-faced auburn-haired Grace; a 
beautified resemblance of the one only woman he had ever loved, his 
pure, simple-hearted, country-bred wife, untimely reft from him by an 
appallingly-sudden death twelve years ago. She was the only thing 
he had upon earth to love and cherish, and he had poured out all the 
treasures of a strong man’s affection upon that fair young head. It 
was a bitter trial to leave her, in the bloom of her girlhood; but after a 
long struggle with adverse circumstances, he had arrived at the con- 
viction that there was nothing else to be done. An old friend of his 
—a man who had failed ignominiously as a small tenant-farmer— 
had been doing wonders in the gold-fields, and had sent Richard 
Redmayne a glowing account of his successes. Redmayne was by 
nature adventurous and speculative; not a man to plod on day by 
day contentedly upon a level road, even if that road were moderately 
prosperous ; and for a long time adversity had been his yoke-fellow. 
He brooded over that letter from Australia, written carelessly enough 
—with considerable exaggeration perhaps—brooded over it as if it 
had been the magical clue to high fortune. Night’ after night he 
dreamed of being away yonder, knee-deep in the rough clay, turn- 
ing up spadefuls of yellow gold under a broad white moon. Morning 
after morning he stared at the painted walls of his bed-chamber, 
bright in the glory of the summer sunshine, with a pang of disap- 
pointment, to think his life was shut in by their narrow bounds. 
True, there was his daughter, whom he loved better than anything 
else in the world; but the thought of her only made him more eager 
to seek his fortune far afield. Unless he did something—something 
as desperate as this—and succeeded, Brierwood must needs be sold 
to strangers. He was up to his eyes in debt, and could hardly hope 
to hold out much longer. . 

Perhaps none but a desperate man, and a man inexperienced in 
the ways of the world beyond his own homestead, would ever have 
thought of such a thing as gold-digging as a means of redemption. 
But this happened ins the first days of the gold fever, when men’s 
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hopes and dreams of fortunes to be picked up on that unexplored 
Tom Tiddler’s ground were wilder and larger than they are now. 
From the daily worries and ever-increasing perplexities of his life, 
Richard Redmayne set his face towards that unknown world across 
the sea, until it seemed to him as if a star was shining over there 
which he had but to follow. 

Even if he failed, he told himself, it would be some kind of 
satisfaction to have done something. Any failure that could befall 
him would be better than to stay at home staring misfortune in the 
face. He called his ‘creditors together, and told them the plain facts 
of the case. They had not yet grown desperate, and had a great 
faith in his honesty. Indeed, the sums he owed were not large— 
scarcely amounting altogether to fifteen hundred pounds, whereas the 
farm was good value for four thousand—but seemed large to him in 
his utter inability to pay them without selling his land. 

His creditors smiled ever so little when he explained his gold- 
digging views, did their best to dissuade him from so mad an ad- 
venture, but readily granted him time, which was all he wanted. 

‘I’m not afraid,’ he said, when one of them, a friend of many 
years’ standing, tried to put his scheme in the gloomiest light. ‘ There’s 
something tells me I must succeed if I only hold on. It may be 
-one year, or two, or three, before I do what I want to do. It sha’n’t 
be*more than three. But I ask for three years’ grace from all of 
you, in case of the worst. I don’t expect to get so much indulgence 
for nothing. I'll give you all an annual five per cent upon your 
bills.’ 

That was liberal-minded and fair on Mr. Redmayne’s part, the 
creditors said. One weak-minded man wanted to waive the question 
of interest, but was put down by his brother traders. Mr. Redmayne 
had taken a very just view of the case, and they wished him all pos- 
sible success in his new career. After all, people were finding gold 
in large amounts; and there was no reason he should not have his 
share of the luck that seemed so common. Perhaps there was no- 
thing heard of the unlucky diggers — they perished, mute and in- 
glorious ; so that it seemed as if a man needed only a pickaxe and 
spade to turn up wealth unlimited. 

By much brooding and dreaming, and by reason of an ever-grow- 
ing weariness, which made him turn with loathing from the farm, 
where everything seemed to go badly, Rick Redmayne, as his friends 
called him, had brought himself to this state of mind. Out yonder 
was the certainty of fortune, had he but the courage to go and seize 
upon it. He was active and hardy, had never known a day’s illness, 
was as strong as Hercules, a good marksman, the very man to rough 
it in a new country. From the petty difficulties and annoyances of 
his existence here he turned with a yearning to the unknown life 
over there. So one fine March morning, after that friendly inter- 
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view with his creditors, he went up to London, bought his outfit— 
a very economic and simple one—took his passage in a vessel 
then loading in the Docks, and to sail in a week, saw his sea-chest 
safely shipped, and went back to Brierwood to tell his daughter 
Grace. 

The scene between these two was a bitter one. The girl loved 
her father passionately. What else had she ever had to love with 
all the strength of her nature, which was a warm and loving one ? 
Until this moment he had given her no hint of his intention. She 
had heard him talk with a touch of envy of the fine doings in Aus- 
tralia, and of his friend Joe Morgan’s luck; had heard him compare 
the slow plodding toil and trouble of a farmer’s life with the sudden 
turns of Fortune’s wheel which raised a man from penury to wealth 
in a week; but that was all. She had listened, and sympathised 
with him and comforted him, never dreaming that it could enter into 
his head to leave Brierwood. The thing seemed impossible. She 
stood stricken speechless when he told her his intention, looking at 
him with an agonised face that smote him to the heart. 

‘You don’t mean it, father,’ she cried, ‘ you don’t mean it! 
You’re only saying it to frighten me.’ 

‘Nay, my lassie, I do mean it,’ he said tenderly, taking her in 
his arms and gently smoothing the pretty auburn hair as her head 
lay upon his breast. ‘ But you mustn’t grieve about it like this. My 
going away is for your good, Gracey. I might have to sell Brier- 
wood, if I stopped at home and twiddled my thumbs while things 
went to ruin. There’s nothing I can do about the farm that Jim 
can’t do just as well. It’s only for a year or so I’m to be away— 
three years at the longest.’ 

‘Three years!’ cried the girl piteously. ‘O, father, father, take 
me with you!’ 

‘Take you to the gold-fields? No, my pretty bird; that’s too 
rough a life for such as you. I didn’t bring you up like a lady, and 
send you to boarding-school, to take you amongst such a rough lot 
as I must work with out yonder.’ 

‘I don’t care how rough the life may be; I don’t care what 
hardships I may have to bear. I shall be safe anywhere with you.’ 

‘Safe anywhere with you.’ The words came back to his memory 
years afterwards, and smote him like a perpetual reproach. 

He tried to comfort her; tried to put his exile in a cheerful 
light ; but the girl would think of nothing but the unknown sea he 
had to cross, the unknown land in which he had to toil. 

‘My heart will break if you go, father,’ she said, and steadfastly 
refused to be comforted. Yet he went, and her heart was not quite 
broken. It was a great sorrow. Night after night she cried herself 
to sleep in her pretty room under the old red-tiled roof; morning 
after morning she woke to a sense of desolation and misery. But 
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she was hardly eighteen years of age. Little by little hope revived. 
A cheery letter, telling of the wanderer’s safe arrival, was the first 
comfort that brought a smile to the fair young face; and from that 
grew the habit of looking forward to other letters. Her heart was 
not broken—that was to come afterwards. 


CuHapter II. 
BRIERWOOD IS DEGRADED, 


Mr. and Mrs. James Redmayne had two sons; great hulking 
unkempt youths of nineteen and twenty, illiterate to a degree that 
inspired their cousin Grace with a profound contempt for them, but 
hard-working lads, and excellent farmers. These young men, with 
their father, had now the entire management of the land, and handled 
it after their own pleasure. Things about the farm seemed to mend 
somehow after the master’s departure. Richard Redmayne had been 
impatient, speculative, fickle-minded ; had been always trying new 
experiments of late; had squandered money upon agricultural ma- 
chinery, a great deal of which he had been obliged to cast aside as 
worthless after a few months’ trial. James was of a more plodding 
and cautious character, had an eye for ever open to the saving of 
sixpences ; and in less than twelve months from the date of Richard 
Redmayne’s leave-taking, the farm had in a manner righted itself, 
and was beginning to pay. ‘There were no profits to boast of; but 
the family lived, paid ready-money for everything, and there were no 
losses. It was altogether an improved state of things. 

‘If father had only stayed at home!’ sighed Grace, when her 
uncle talked of these improving prospects. 

‘If father had only stayed at home,’ echoed Mrs. James in her 
shrill voice, ‘ things never would have improved. He’d have always 
contrived to be in a muddle with his new-fangled notions, never havy- 
ing patience to wait for matters to mend slowly; working one day as 
if the devil was driving him, and sitting with his arms folded the 
next, growling over his troubles. He’s a deal better where he is 
than here. There may be something to be gained out yonder by 
working in spurts; but it isn’t the way to get on here.’ 

At which Grace flared up, and defended her father hotly. She 
loved him, and he was perfect. In turning his back upon Brier- 
wood, and going away to seek a fortune, he had made a sacrifice 
worthy the heroes of Roman history, she thought, with a very dis- 
tinct memory of Marcus Curtius, who ‘stood out from the dim back- 
ground of classic story as a particularly interesting young person, 
whose autograph she would like to have added to her modest collec- 
tion of such treasures. Her thoughts followed him fondly by day 
and night at this period of her life; the time came—ah, too soon— 
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when they went with another. Her dreams showed him to her toil- 
ing under that distant sky; her prayers were breathed for him. 
Could she stand by and hear him undervalued ? 

Mrs. James took her rebuke very meekly. 

‘The girl’s right to stand up for her father,’ she said, ‘and I 
mean no harm against Richard. I only mean, that he’s got too 
strong a will and too fiery a temper for this sort of work. He’s 
better suited to knocking about in foreign parts, than to waiting 
patiently while his corn grows and his store-cattle fatten.’ 

It was early in June, Richard Redmayne had been away fifteen 
months, and the roses were beginning to bloom in the garden at 
Brierwood. The exile thought of them sometimes, in the midst 
of his noisy camp life, and fancied himself sitting under the great 
cedar where he had smoked many a pipe and drank many a cup of 
tea, served by his daughter’s hand, in the warm summer after- 
noons of old. Haymaking was at hand, and Mrs. James up to her 
eyes in the weary task of preparing huge meat pies and gooseberry 
turnovers for the haymakers, who would devour the contents of her 
larder —let her fill it never so full—like a swarm of locusts. It 
was the sweet early summer time, in short, when spring, like an 
overgrown girl, has just developed into summer’s fair womanhood, 
when Mrs. James, like a faithful steward, ever on the watch to in- 
crease the store she held in charge for her brother-in-law, descried 
a new manner of adding to her income. 

Within three miles of Brierwood Farm there was a fine old 
house, buried in the midst of a vast neglected park, called Cleve- 
don—a noble Tudor mansion, which had been preserved almost in 
its integrity from the days of the famous Harry, but which of late 
had been neglected sorely, like the park that surrounded it. 

Sir Francis Clevedon, the present owner, was, in fact, too poor 
to inhabit it, and lived abroad, calmly awaiting some stroke of for- 
tune—such as the long-looked-for demise of an ancient aunt from 
whom he had expéctations—that might enable him to inhabit the 
home of his ancestors. It was indeed by no sin of his own that 
this young man was an exile. His father, Sir Lucas, had been 
one of the shining lights of the fashionable world in the days of the 
Regency, and had squandered a handsome fortune, gambling with 
Fox, and drinking with Sheridan ; had lived hard, and married late 
in life, carrying his young wife into exile with him, and allowing 
his children to grow up aliens from their fatherland. 

He had spent all his money, and mortgaged Clevedon, but had 
happily been so fettered by the entail as to be compelled to leave it 
intact. So, when gout in the stomach carried off Sir Lucas, his 
son Francis, then a lad of fifteen, inherited a barren title, and a 
heavily -encumbered estate, and was content to live in tolerably 
comfortable lodgings in the outskirts of Paris with his mother and 
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sister, while a hard-headed steward administered the estate, and did 
his best to reduce the mortgages by means of the incoming rents. 

So long as Sir Lucas lived, there was little hope of clearing the 
estate. To the last he retained the extravagant habits which had 
made him seem reckless even amongst the wild set he had con- 
sorted with—drinking chateau Margaux, and eating strawberries in 
February, and peaches in April; tossing a handful of silver to a 
cabman ; and insisting on a stall at a couple of opera-houses and 
the Vaudeville, as simple necessities of existence; betting a little 
every spring at Longchamps, and speculating on the red and black 
a little every autumn at Baden or Hombourg; while his anxious 
wife strove to save sixpences and shillings by giving her children 
cotton gloves instead of kid, or deleting a pudding from their frugal 
dinner. 

When Sir Lucas died, things brightened, in the estimation of Mr. 
Wort, the steward, who now began to cherish hopes that Clevedon 
might clear itself in due time. The young baronet and his mother 
and sister were so easily satisfied—declared themselves willing to 
live upon anything that could be spared out of the annual income ; 
and a year after Sir Lucas’s death migrated from Paris to Bruges, 
where the necessities of life were cheaper. 

For five-and-twenty years Clevedon had been in the custody of ser- 
vants. The entire staff consisted of a superannuated butler and his 
wife, two active young women,—one for the house, and one for the 
dairy,—and a broken-down gardener, who kept one particular flower- 
garden which had belonged to his mistress, Sir Lucas Clevedon’s 
mother, when he was a boy, in perfect order, and allowed the rest 
of the gardens to become a howling wilderness. The dairy produce 
was sold, and the profits arising from the home-farm alone, care- 
fully administered, amounted to a yearly income which Lady Cleve- 
don informed Mr. Wort was ample for herself and her two children. 

About a year after the baronet’s death, Mr. Wort advised a 
great clearing of timber—(so long as Sir Lucas lived, he had de- 
clared there was not a stick worth cutting)—and by this means 
raised between five and six thousand pounds, which helped to 
lighten the load wherewith the estate was encumbered. Altogether 
the prospect was hopeful, and the mother and son, pacing the 
quiet boulevards of Bruges, talked cheerfully of the time when they 
should be at home at Clevedon. They always called it home, though 
neither of them had ever slept under the old gothic roof. The 
mother was never destined to behold the realisation of those plea- 
sant fancies ; she died a few years after Sir Lucas; and Sir Francis 
wandered farther afield, leaving his sister at school at a convent in 
Bruges. 

Of course, the house might have been let during all these years, 
and another source of income created. But here pride had inter- 
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vened. Sir Lucas could stand anything but that, he said—any- 
thing but strangers established in the house in which he had been 
born, and in which he had entertained the Prince Regent during one 
brilliant fortnight of ruinous hospitality. To traffic in the home of 
his ancestors—to barter the domestic hearth of all the Clevedons 
for the ill-gotten money of some City magnate! The letter in 
which Mr. Wort proposed such an arrangement almost caused Sir 
Lucas a fit of apoplexy. He foamed and raged for a week at what 
he called ‘ that fellow’s insolence.’ After his death his widow and 
his son respected this prejudice, and never dreamt of seeking a 
tenant for their ancestral halls ; so Clevedon remained in the care 
of the servants, and went slowly to decay, the damp coming in 
here, and the rats devouring the wainscot there, and gradual ruin 
creeping stealthily from cellar to garret, and from garret to cellar. 

John Wort, the steward, had a friendly acquaintance with the 
Redmaynes. He lived in a neat little red-brick house of his own, 
square and ugly, but comfortable withal, on the village green— 
Kingsbury Village—a mile and a half from Brierwood, and was 
always glad to drop in at the farm, for an evening pipe and a com- 
fortable supper, or a cup of tea under the spreading cedar branches, 
where it pleased Grace’s fancy to set her tea-table sometimes on 
balmy midsummer afternoons or in sultry harvest-time. They all 
liked him, although to strangers he would scarcely have seemed a 
fascinating person. He was something over sixty years of age; a 
tall man, with an lonest rugged face tanned and reddened by ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather, gray hair which was stiff and short 
like stubble, and bushy gray whiskers. He had neither wife nor 
children of his own, and was very fond of Grace, who treated him 
in a dangerously bewitching manner—half impertinent, half affec- 
tionate. 

It was through Mr. Wort’s agency that aunt Hannah hit upon 
a new means of increasing her income. The steward dropped in one 
June afternoon as they were taking tea under the cedar, Grace with 
a novel in her lap, the two hulking cousins devouring cold boiled 
bacon and broad beans with the air of not having eaten for a week 
or so; much to the disgust of Miss Redmayne, who would have liked 
the tea-table to look pretty, with nothing more substantial upon it 
than a dish of strawberries and a bowl of flowers, and a china plate 
of thin bread-and-butter, like the ‘parlour’ bread-and-butter at Miss 
Toulmin’s. Miss Toulmin was the mistress of the Tunbridge Wells 
seminary in which Grace Redmayne had acquired her only notions 
of polite life. The girl had learned that knowledge of good and evil 
which is so freely communicated in such establishments, and thought 
it rather a hard thing to be a farmer’s daughter—still harder to be 
aunt Hannah’s niece; aunt Hannah, who was so painfully indus- 
trious, and had a disposition to tuck-up her sleeves on the smallest 
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provocation, displaying sharp red elbows, and who took an active 
part in the great monthly wash, nor scrupled to admit and even 
boast of the fact. Altogether Grace Redmayne was a little at war 
with her surroundings, especially now that the one figure she loved 
was removed from the narrow home circle. Roughing it in Australia 
would have seemed to her a very pleasant thing, compared with the 
small mortifications and aggravations of her daily life—to hear the 
click-clack of her aunt’s shrill tongue all day long, to be obliged to 
wear cotton gowns in the afternoon, and to be nagged at because she 
was not fond of housework. There had been lawyers’ daughters and 
doctors’ daughters at Miss Toulmin’s—damsels for whom life was 
to be a very genteel business—who came back from their holidays 
with glowing accounts of parties and picnics, croquet and dancing. 
Poor Grace had never been to a party in her life, and could not play 
croquet all by herself, though the wide level grass would have made 
a splendid croquet ground. There were her cousins, it is true— 
good-natured lads, who would willingly have given her any spare 
hour they could snatch from their industrious lives—but the cousinly 
hands and boots were of the clumsiest, and jarred upon Grace’s 
notion of the fitness of things. It seemed to her that a. croquet 
mallet should never be handled by any one less refined than the 
curate of Kingsbury—a slim pale-faced young man, with a weak 
voice, who was in great request among the small gentry of the 
neighbourhood, and who made a ceremonious call about twice a 
year at Brierwood, bringing the odour of gentility with him. 

Grace put down her novel, and poured out a great breakfast-cup 
full of tea for the steward. She was always glad to see him. He 
brought them news of the outer world, and that interesting exile, 
Sir Francis Clevedon, of whom she delighted to hear. She had a 
girlish notion that he must be like Edgar Ravenswood—superb and 
gloomy and uncivil. 

‘Any news from Australia ?’? asked Mr. Wort. ‘There was a 
mail in the day before yesterday, I see.’ 

Grace shook her head mournfully ; no—there was no letter this 
time. 

‘The last was a long one,’ she said, ‘and father told us not to 
expect a letter every mail. We should be sure to hear if anything 
went wrong with him, he said. His friend Mr. Morgan would 
write.’ 

‘Ay, to be sure; that’s a comfort for you—he’s not all alone 
out yonder.’ 

After which the steward sipped his tea meditatively, while Grace 
watched him, wondering whether he would tell them anything about 
that interesting exile, Sir Francis Clevedon. 

‘We shall have a rare hay harvest this year, Jim,’ he said pre- 
sently ; at which James Redmayne lighted up a little in his feeble 
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way, and said, Yes; barring any heavy rain for the next two days 
and nights, they were certain of a good crop. 

‘There’s not much chance of rain; my barometer hasn’t been 
below thirty this fortnight. We haven’t had as good a crop at 
Clevedon for the last ten years as we’ve got now.’ 

‘ And that’ll help Sir Francis, I suppose,’ said Grace eagerly. 

‘ Of course it will, Gracey,’ returned Mr. Wort cheerily. ‘ There’ll 
be a good seven hundred pounds to pay the mortgagees out of hay 
this year. It’s a pleasure working for Sir Francis. He hasn’t taken 
more than two hundred and fifty a year out of the estate since his 
father died. Another cup of tea, if you please, and not quite so 
much sugar.’ 

‘ Any chance of Sir Francis coming home soon, Mr. Wort?’ the 
girl asked, as she poured out the tea. 

‘Not much; unless his aunt, Mrs. Calvert, were to go off the 
hooks suddenly, and leave him her money. He’s pretty sure to get 
it when she does go, I believe; but she seems inclined to stick to 
it as long as she can.’ 

‘ She’s very rich, isn’t she ?’ Grace asked, not so much for in- 
formation as with the desire to keep up the conversation. She had 
heard all about Mrs. Calvert a great many times, but she was never 
tired of hearing anything that concerned the Clevedon family. They 
were the only great people she knew of, and in her mind represented 
all the chivalry and splendour of the earth. 

‘Rich! well, yes; she’s worth six to seven thousand a year, I 
fancy ; just about enough to keep Clevedon up in a quiet way. Sir 
Lucas spent forty thousand a year; but times are changed since 
then, and a country gentleman can live simply. Mrs. Calvert was 
Sir Lucas’s sister, you know, and a great beauty in her day. She 
used to ride to hounds, canvass for Sir Lucas at elections, and set 
the whole county talking about her one way and another. She had 
some first-rate offers, I’ve heard, but gave herself no end of airs, and 
didn’t marry until ske was five-and-thirty ; and then took up with a 
yellow-faced old chap, who had made all his money in the East 
Indies. They never had any children, and Mrs. Calvert’s bound to 
leave everything to her nephew. She was ten years older than Sir 
Lucas, and must be going on for eighty by this time.’ 

‘I do hope she'll die soon,’ cried Grace; ‘at least, I didn’t 
mean to say anything so wicked as that. But I shall be so pleased 
when Sir Francis and his sister come to their own home. It does 
seem such a pity to see the dear old place going to rack and 
ruin.’ 

‘The land’s not going to rack and ruin, anyhow,’ said the 
steward. 

‘No, of course not, you dear, clever Mr. Wort. You take care 
of that, and I think you count every blade of grass and every ear of 
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corn. But it’s the house I mean. The tapestry and the panelling, 
and the cabinets and beautiful things that you showed me one day, 
all smelling so damp and mouldy. What a splendid place it must 
have been when George IV. stayed there !’ 

‘Yes, it was fine enough then,’ said the steward, with a sigh. 
‘There was over a hundred pounds spent on wax candles alone, in - 
that fortnight—lI’ve seen the tallow-chandler’s bill—and a hundred 
and fifty more for lighting the conservatories and gardens with 
Chinese lanterns the night Sir Lucas gave a feat shampeter. The 
Prince and Sir Lucas, and two or three more, used to sit up playing 
cards and drinking curacoa till four or five in the morning— hours 
after the county visitors had gone home. It was a fine time.’ 

‘That was before Sir Francis was born, wasn’t it?’ inquired 
Grace. 

‘ Before Sir Lucas married,’ replied Mr. Wort. ‘ He didn’t marry 
till he’d spent all his money, and then fell in love with the vicar’s 
daughter, Miss Agnes Wilder, a girl of eighteen. I daresay some 
people thought it was a fine match for her, and perhaps even Mr. 
Wilder himself was taken in. Anyhow, there was no one to op- 
pose the marriage; and I suppose Miss Wilder was fond of him. 
He was a fine-looking handsome man even then, though he was 
getting on for fifty. So they were married one morning in Kings- 
bury church, and went off to Paris for their honeymoon, and never 
came back again. Sir Lucas couldn’t show his face in England.’ 

‘Poor lady, she has had a hard time of it!’ said Grace, senti- 
mentally disposed towards every member of the Clevedon family. 

‘She has indeed, Gracey, and has been a good wife to a rare 
bad husband. She was a proud young lady too, I’ve heard. Mr. 
Wilder came of a good old family, and brought his children up with 
very high notions.’ 

The two young men, Jack and Charley Redmayne, had been 
ploughing through their beans and bacon all this time, indifferent 
to a conversation the gist of which was very familiar to them. The 
steward was fond of talking about his employers, and people were 
apt to listen to him, merely out of civility. It was not every one 
who was always interested in the old story, like Grace. Uncle 
James had closed his eyes in placid slumber, fanned by soft sum- 
mer winds, that came creeping under the cedar-branches. Aunt 
Hannah had drawn a gray woollen stocking from her pocket, by way 
of a light piece of fancy-work which might be taken up before a 
visitor, and was darning industriously. 

‘You don’t happen to know of any one hereabouts who lets 
lodgings—comfortable lodgings, that would suit a gentleman—do 
you, Mrs. James ?’ Mr. Wort asked presently. 

Mrs. James pondered, and then shook her head. 

‘There’s none that I know of, except in Kingsbury,’ she said ; 
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‘Mrs. Freeman’s in the street, and Mrs. Peter’s on the green near 
you.’ 
‘Neither of ’em would do,’ replied the steward; ‘much too 
small; I’ve looked at them both. I want a place that would do 
for a gentleman who’s coming down for a month or two’s fishing. 
I want a decent-sized sitting-room, and a large airy bedroom, well- 
cooked meals, and a good garden. If you knew any farmhouse within 
half-a-dozen miles or so where they’d be inclined to take him—’ 

‘I don’t,’ said Mrs. James; and then, after a pause and a 
dubious glance at her slumbering husband, she added, ‘I don’t see 
why we shouldn’t take him ourselves, if it comes to that. There’s 
Richard’s room empty, and the best parlour not used once in a 
month. He'd pay pretty well, I suppose ?’ 

‘He'd pay a fair price—a liberal price even—for such accom- 
modation as you could give him, I’m sure.’ 

‘ Take a lodger !’ exclaimed Grace aghast. ‘Aunt Hannah!’ 

‘Take a lodger!’ echoed the matron; ‘and why not, pray, 
child? Why shouldn’t we turn empty rooms to account? There’s 
need enough for us to earn all the money we can, while your father’s 
away toiling and moiling to pay his debts. I should have thought 
you'd be glad to help him in any small way you could.’ 

‘Of course I should, aunt; but I don’t think father would like 
us to let lodgings.’ 

The poor little twopenny-halfpenny boarding-school pride was 
aroused. What would Miss Toulmin and all Miss Toulmin’s young 
ladies say, if they discovered this stigma on their sometime com- 
panion? Grace had been invited to a little breaking-up party six 
months before, and went over to the Wells sometimes to call upon 
her late mistress, and still measured existence by the Toulmin 
standard. 

‘He’s a gentleman,’ said Mr. Wort, ‘or ought to be, for he’s 
got good blood in his veins.’ 

Grace looked a little less disgusted at this. She had a great 
notion of the superiority of people of noble or ancient race—an idea 
that they were another order of beings than the common flesh-and- 
blood creatures with whom her daily life was spent. 

‘I don’t think father would like it,’ she said, and made no fur- 
ther protest. 

‘When your father went away, he gave me the full management 
of everything in the house and dairy,’ replied her aunt. ‘ ‘‘I leave 
everything to you, Mrs. Jim,” he said; ‘‘ let Gracey read her books, 
and play her piano, and enjoy her life. I’m sure she won’t want to 
interfere with you in the housekeeping.’’ Those were his words the 
last morning, and you heard them, Grace.’ 

‘I know,’ answered Grace; ‘but I’m positive father never 
thought we should turn Brierwood into a lodging-house.’ 
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Mr. Wort was sorry to have displeased his favourite. She was 
sitting with her face half turned away from him, the red lips pout- 
ing with a discontented expression. 

‘If Grace doesn’t like it,’ he said, ‘let the matter drop.’ 

‘I’m ashamed of your pride and nonsense, Grace,’ cried Mrs. 
James. The girl’s opposition made her more intent upon carrying 
out her notion. ‘I should have thought you’d have jumped at the 
chance of saving a few pounds for your father. Whatever the gen- 
tleman paid for the lodgings would be clear profit; and of course 
there’d be some profit on his board, and obliging your friend Mr. 
Wort into the bargain.’ 

‘Very well, let him come,’ said Grace; ‘ there’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do to help father.’ 

‘ You needn’t go a-nigh him,’ said Mrs. James, whose lord and 
master had now awakened, and was regarding her with a stare of 
perplexity. ‘Sarah will wait upon him, and I shall cook for him ; 
gentlemen are particular about their table. Perhaps you'd like to 
have a look at Richard’s room, Mr. Wort ?’ 

James Redmayne was fairly aroused by this time, and the mat- 
ter was explained to him in a glib eager way by his wife, in a man- 
ner that told him it would be well for his domestic peace not to 
attempt any opposition to her scheme. 

After this, they went off to survey Richard Redmayne’s room, 
Grace even deigning to accompany them. Once having resigned 
herself to the fact of the lodger, she could not help being just a 
little interested in the business. In such an eventless life as hers, 
the advent of a stranger made an epoch. The time came only 
too soon when she learnt to date everything from Mr. Walgrave’s 
coming. 

Hubert Walgrave—that was the name of the stranger—a bar- 
rister, Mr. Wort told them, hardworking, and with a tolerably good 
practice already. He had some means of his own, and was well- 
born, yet stood almost alone in the world, having no near relations. 
He had overworked himself, and been seriously ill, and now was or- 
dered off to some quiet country place, where he might have pure air 
and seclusion, for an enforced rest of two or three months. 

‘It goes against the grain with him to be idle,’ said Mr. Wort ; 
‘but the doctors tell him if he doesn’t strike work, he’s likely to go 
into a decline; so he submits, and writes to ask me to find him a 
place hereabouts.’ 

‘Does he know this part of the country ?’ 

‘Well, yes and no. He’s been down here for a day, at odd 
times, to look about him, that’s all.’ 

‘ You’ve known him a long time, I suppose ?’ asked Mrs. James. 

Of course it was necessary to be very sure about the respecta- 
bility of their lodger. 
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‘Only since he was two years old,’ replied Mr. Wort, with a 
thoughtful smile. 

‘ That’s enough. I know you wouldn’t recommend any one that 
wasn’t steady.’ 

‘O, he’s steady enough !’ answered the steward—‘ almost too 
steady for a young man, I sometimes fancy. . You won’t catch him 
tripping. He’s an out-and-out contrast to—to—the young men of 
my time.’ 

Richard Redmayne’s bed-chamber was a great airy room, with 
three windows on one side looking over the garden, and an extra 
window at the end commanding a turn of the high-road: a very plea- 
sant room, furnished with old mahogany chests of drawers and 
bureaus, and a quaintly-carved four-post bedstead one is apt to find in 
such houses; dimity curtains to bedstead and windows; narrow strips 
of faded Brussels carpet here and there, a big clumsy painted wash- 
stand with plain white crockery, a couple of samplers framed and 
glazed, a worsted-work representation of Jacob’s dream, four gaily- 
coloured prints of stage-coaches and hunting-scenes for the orna- 
mentation of the walls, an old Indian teapot, and half-a-dozen cracked 
cups and saucers on the high chimney-piece, and an all-pervading per- 
fume of dried lavender :—a room in which a man might live or die 
peacefully. 

Mr. Wort glanced round the chamber, and pronounced that it 
would do. 

‘T’ll tell him to bring his shower-bath,’ he said. ‘ You can give 
him plenty of cold water, I suppose ?’ 

*O yes!’ Mrs. James answered rather snappishly. ‘He can have 
water enough, if he’s one of your slopping and sluicing gentlemen.’ 

Mrs. James regarded all unnecessary use of water, except in 
scrubbing deal-boards, with distaste, as involving waste of labour in 
carryings to and fro, and perpetual slopping of stairs and passages. 

‘ You know the best parlour,’ she said. 

Mr. Wort was perfectly familiar with that state apartment, which 
was only occupied on rare occasions, and kept religiously under lock 
and key, as a temple sacred from the tread of common feet. <A long 
low room, with a great bow-window, massive oaken beams across the 
ceiling, faded chintz coverings to chairs and sofa—such a sofa! a 
small detachment of infantry might have reposed upon it, if repose 
could be found on anything so hard; a ponderous square mahogany 
table; an old sideboard, embellished with brass lions’ heads, with rings 
through the noses thereof; three cracked china jars of pot-pourri ; 
the family Bible and Izaak Walton in whole calf; a carpet from 
which every vestige of bright colour had faded half a century or 
so, but which was still piously protected by a drab linen cover of 
spotless purity ;—-a cool darksome chamber, the bow-window half 
shrouded by roses and honeysuckle—a room in which a man might 
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dream away the summer hours, or muse beside the winter fire, ob- 
livious that life was moving on. 

‘The best parlour will do admirably,’ said Mr. Wort. ‘ And 
now, how about terms. Should you consider, say, three guineas 
a week a fair remuneration for board and lodging ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied aunt Hannah, who was thinking that two guineas 
out of the three might be clear profit. ‘That will satisfy me, if it 
will satisfy James.’ 

This allusion to James was a mere polite fiction—a wifely 
compliment. All the world of Kingsbury knew how very small a 
voice James Redmayne had in the management of affairs at Brier- 
wood. 
‘Then it’s all settled, I conclude,’ said Mr. Wort; ‘and Mr. 
Walgrave may come as soon as he pleases.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied aunt Hannah; ‘the rooms are ready. I’m not 
one to let dirt settle in corners all the year round, and then make a 
great to-do over a spring cleaning, and call that good housekeeping, 
as some folks do. Every Friday scour, and every Tuesday sweep : 
that’s my maxim. It leaves Monday for washing, and Wednesday 
for ironing, Thursday for baking, and Saturday for clearing up.’ 

‘Lor, aunt Hannah,’ cried Grace, with a little impatient shrug, 
‘as if Mr. Wort cared about all that !’ 

** There’s some people might care about it to their own profit, if 
Mr. Wort doesn’t,’ replied the matron sharply. ‘ Farmers’ daugh- 
ters are as idle as duchesses nowadays, or worse ; for duchesses ain’t 
brought up at twopenny-halfpenny boarding-schools.’ 

‘It’s the best school at the Wells,’ Grace flashed out indignantly. 
‘ Father wouldn’t have sent me to a bad one.’ 

It was the outrage against her father she felt most keenly. 

Mr. Wort flung himself into the breach gallantly. 

‘I shall write to Mr. Walgrave to-night,’ he said; ‘and I dare- 
say you'll have him down on Saturday.’ 

‘ Saturday or Monday’s all alike to me,’ replied Mrs. James. 
They strolled back to the garden, where the tea-tray had given 
place to a square black bottle of hollands, a brown jug of cold spring 
water, and a couple of tumblers. Grace was thoughtful. It was a 
humiliation to receive a lodger; but she could not help wondering 
and speculating a little about the stranger. Strangers were so rare 
at Kingsbury; and to receive one in her own house was like the 
beginning of a new life. They would date after-events from this 
epoch, no doubt, and divide life at Brierwood into two periods— 
before Mr. Walgrave came; after Mr. Walgrave came. 
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Cuapter ITI. 
‘0, DO YOU REMEMBER THE FIRST TIME I MET YOU?’ 


He came late on Saturday afternoon—a calm sunny afternoon, 
with scarcely breeze enough to stir the newly-blown roses. The 
place seemed all roses to Hubert Walgrave’s haggard London-weary 
eyes: roses making a curtain for the porch; roses white and red 
climbing up to the very chimney-pots, entangled with creamy yellow 
woodbine; spreading bushes of moss-roses and cabbage-roses in the 
narrow garden between the high-road and the house; and through 
a side gate Mr. Walgrave caught a glimpse of the old-fashioned 
garden behind the house, all abloom with roses. 

‘ Rather a nice place,’ he murmured, in a languid semi-superci- 
lious tone that was almost habitual to him. ‘ As a rule, farmhouses 
are ugly.’ 

All the household—they had just finished tea in the every-day 
parlour—heard the stoppage of the fly; and there was a little group 
behind the dimity curtains peering out at the new-comer—a group 
in which Grace was by no means the least curious. She forgot all 
the degradation involved in the idea of a lodger for the moment in 
her eagerness to see what he was like. 

Jack and Charley Redmayne had gone out, at their mother’s 
bidding, to assist in bringing in the stranger’s luggage—a huge. 
trunk, time-worn and shabby, which from its weight seemed to con- 
tain books; a large leathern portmanteau, also the worse for wear ; 
a carpet-bag or two, three or four fishing-rods, and a shower-bath. 

‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Mrs. James, with unmitigated disgust, ‘I ex- 
pected he’d be a slopper !’ 

‘ He looks like a gentleman,’ said Grace thoughtfully. Heaven 
knows where the girl had obtained her notion of a gentleman; unless 
it were from the rector, a fussy little elderly man, who was always 
quarrelling with some one or other of his parishioners; or the curate, 
an overgrown youth of two-and-twenty, who had bony knees and 
wrists and ankles, and looked as if he had not yet ceased from grow- 
ing out of his garments. 

‘He looks like a gentleman,’ repeated Grace dreamily. And 
indeed Mr. Walgrave bore upon him that stamp of gentle blood, 
that unmistakable indescribable grace and air which the merest pea- 
sant recognises intuitively as something that makes that other clay 
different from his own. He was tall, but not too tall—slender, but 
not too slender. His face was just a little worn and faded from 
recent illness, and could have hardly been considered handsome ; 
dark brown hair, growing rather sparsely on the brow; a sallow 
complexion, of an almost foreign darkness; gray eyes, that looked 
black; an aquiline nose; a sarcastic mouth—a mouth capable of 
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much expression; capable also of expressing nothing, if its owner 
were so minded. His age might be perhaps about five-and-thirty. 
Grace thought him elderly. Any little gleam of romance which her 
fancy picture of him might have inspired, vanished at sight of the 
reality. 

‘ But he looks like a gentleman,’ she said for the third time, as 
she opened her work-basket, and took out some scrap of that useless 
fancy-work which Mrs. James’s soul abhorred, and seated herself at 
the window looking into the back garden. The common parlour had 
a window at each end, and a half-glass door besides opening into 
the garden. 

There was a little stir in the house presently —a clattering of 
plates and dishes, a bell rung once or twice, the shrill voice of Mrs. 
James directing the maid-of-all-work. A dinner had been prepared 
for the new-comer, and was at this moment being served in the best 
parlour. 

Grace crept to the half-open door of the family sitting-room, 
and peeped out. The door of the opposite parlour was ajar, and 
she heard a polite languid voice, which had an unpleasant coldness, 
she thought, approving everything. 

‘Thanks. The rooms are very nice—dquite airy and comfort- 
able, all that I wish. Yes; I will take a glass of your home-brewed 
ale to-day, if you please. I have ordered a hamper of wine to be 
sent down from London. It will arrive to-night, I daresay.’ And 
then, after an interval: ‘I have to thank you for receiving me as a 
lodger. Mr. Wort tells me it is the first time you have admitted 
anybody to your house in that capacity.’ 

‘Well, you see, sir,’ blurted out Mrs. James, who was candour 
itself, ‘my brother-in-law’s circumstances— Brierwood belongs to 
my husband’s brother, Richard Redmayne, who’s away in Australia 
at those rubbishing diggings, where I can’t make out that he’s ever 
earned a blessed sixpence yet, and has left us in charge, as you may 
say—his circumstances, you see, are not what they was; and so I 
didn’t feel myself justified in refusing a profit, ifit was only a pound 
a week; though my niece Grace, who’s been brought up at board- 
ing-school, where they put all kinds of stuck-up nonsense into a 
girl’s head and call it education—our Grace was dead against it.’ 

‘Dead against me?’ said the stranger, in that slow lazy tone 
of his, as if he were speaking of something utterly remote from his 
own life and all its interests. ‘I hope before I leave Brierwood 
Miss Redmayne may discover that I am not such a very objection- 
able person.’ 

‘Lord bless you, sir! it wasn’t you she objected to; it was only 
the notion of a lodger. She’d have made the same fuss if it had 
been the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

Grace blushed crimson during this talk about herself. She was 
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angry with her aunt for talking of her; angry with the stranger for 
his supercilious tone, as if she had been something so very far be- 
neath him. 

The stranger made his own little fancy picture of the farmer’s 
daughter—a blowsy fat-faced young woman, with red cheeks, and 
perhaps freckles, dressed like a caricature of London fashion. 

‘She plays the piano, I suppose—your niece ?’ he said lan- 
guidly, when he had declined the raspberry-tart and cream which 
Mrs. James pressed upon him. He imagined with a shudder the 
agonies he might have to endure from a piano-thumping damsel of 
agricultural extraction. ‘ Why do not our legislators give this femi- 
nine canaille their rights?’ he inquired of himself. ‘This Brier- 
wood niece would be following the plough, or supervising the hay- 
makers, in that case.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied aunt Hannah, whose sharp treble sounded 
sharper than usual after the legato tones of the stranger; ‘ she do 
play. Richard had her taught all the extras. She has rather a 
pretty taste for music—so far as such a poor judge as me can say. 
But if you find it unpleasant, Mr. Walgry’—NMrs. James insisted on 
calling the lodger by this corruption of his surname—‘ you’ve only 
to say the word, and the piano shall not be opened while you’re 
with us.’ 

* Not for worlds, my dear Mrs. Redmayne. Let the young lady 
play as much as she likes, and forget the obscure fact of my exist- 
ence. I mean to be with you too long to admit of any such sacri- 
fice as a suppression of her musical inclinations. I hope to stay 
here for a considerable time off and on, you know—going backwards 
and forwards to London as soon as I am a little stronger. I ama 
hard-working man, and cannot afford to be long out of harness.’ 

Mrs. James glanced towards the huge trunk, which stood open 
just where it had been deposited near the parlour door, with a heap 
of bulky volumes, in dilapidated calf or battered sheepskin, thrown 
pell-mell upon the floor beside it. 

‘It looks as if you didn’t mean to be idle here, sir,’ she said, 
in her simple soul regarding books as the hardest kind of hard 
labour. 

‘No,’ Mr. Walgrave answered, with something like a sigh; ‘a 
barrister must get through a good deal of tough reading if he wishes 
to succeed in the world; and I don’t mind owning that I do hold 
worldly success as a prize worth working for.’ 

He was expanding a little—had already dropped something of 
his habitual languor. Grace liked him better after what he had 
said about her music. She went softly back to her seat, and re- 
sumed her work, ashamed of herself for having listened. 

After dinner, at which he had eaten sparingly, and with the air 
of a man who cared very little what he ate or drank, Mr. Walgrave 
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lighted his cigar, and sauntered out into the garden. The sun had 
set by this time; but a faint glow of rosy light still lingered above 
the western wall; and above that the sky was of a tender green, 
that melted into the soft summer evening gray, with here and there 
a patch of brighter hue, like the flecks of colour in an opal. Hubert 
Walgrave walked slowly along the grass, looking about him with a 
lazy sensuous enjoyment of the scene and the atmosphere. 

‘Upon my word, it is simply perfect in its way,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘Old Wort did not exaggerate the beauty of the place. Every 
angle of that old house has its peculiar charm; every rood of this 
garden a grace that makes it delightful. And yet it’s hard to imagine 
a man living here year after year, away from all the contest and ex- 
pectation of life, content that this summer’s harvest should yield him 
as good a crop as last summer’s; that next year’s profit should be 
only a little less, or a little greater; content to watch nature’s slow 
processes repeat themselves from month to month—eggs hatching, 
wool growing, cattle fattening, corn ripening ; to live a life in which 
there is no margin for hope. No; I can’t conceive the feelings of 
that man. I would almost as soon rot in a madhouse or a bastille 
as endure an existence in which there were no chances.’ 

The man who was far away waiting for the turn of his luck on 
the Australian gold-fields had been something of this temper—had 
not been formed by nature or disposition for a farmer, in fact. 

While Mr. Walgrave sauntered slowly about the garden, loiter- 
ing now and then to look at a rose-bush, and anon absorbed in his 
own meditations, forgetting why he had stopped, and standing gazing 
dreamily at the flowers without seeing them, Grace watched him 
from behind the dimity window-curtain, idly wondering what he was 
thinking about ; wondering a little, too, about his past history. 

Mr. Wort had told them scarcely anything—only that he had 
no near relations, and stood almost alone in the world. That had a 
pathetic sound, which went far to awaken the girl’s quick sympathy. 
She was sorry for him, concluding at once that this loneliness of his 
was a source of sadness. This compassion was, however, lessened 
a little now she had seen him. He did not look like a man whose 
life was overshadowed by sorrow; he looked a hard-headed, hard- 
hearted man of the world, she thought; and she repeated to herself 
that little speech of his about success in life. He was ambitious, 
no doubt; and to the ambitious man the tenderest ties must be as 
nothing —or, at any rate, so Grace Redmayne supposed. And he 
would achieve what he desired, no doubt, and be a judge, or some- 
thing of that kind. She had very little sympathy with the form of 
his ambition. If he had been a soldier, panting to exterminate his 
fellow-men, she might have exalted him into a hero. But a lawyer 
—no halo of romance could surround the head that wore a wig with 
an ugly black patch at the top. She had been in the little court 
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once at Maidstone, when her father had some small suit going for- 
ward, and had formed her estimate of the bar from the two or three 
careless barristers she had seen there. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Mr. Walgrave finished his third 
cigar, after a complete circuit of garden and orchard, and a peep at 
the mysteries of the farmyard—where a family of irreproachable pigs 
were grunting and struggling over their evening meal of second-rate 
potatoes and skim milk—and went back to his sitting-room. A 
pair of composite candles, in tall old-fashioned plated candlesticks 
of a masonic aspect, were burning on the round table. He rang for 
a second pair, drew the four candles into a little cluster at his left 
elbow, selected three or four big brown volumes from the litter on 
the floor, and began to read law. 

Ten minutes after he had opened his book, the notes of the 
piano were touched softly, and a low sweet voice began ‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen.’ 

He pushed away his book with an impatient gesture, and flung 
himself back in his chair. 

‘If this sort of thing is going to last,’ he said to himself, ‘I 
may as well give up all idea of work at once. And if this sort of 
thing is to occur every evening, Brierwood will not have me long.’ 

He listened to ‘this sort of thing’ notwithstanding; and the 
contraction of his eyebrows relaxed a little presently, nay, some- 
thing like a smile began to glimmer upon his face. He listened to 
a plaintive German waltz, a very old one, played with a tender grace 
akin to the sweetness of the melody. He listened to an old ballad 
of Wade’s, ‘O, do you remember the first time I met you ?’ worth a 
hundred of our modern drawing-room songs. He listened, and was 
pleased. The music only lasted a quarter of an hour altogether. It 
was not much time to lose. He went back to his books with a faint 
sigh of regret, and tried to concentrate his mind upon the decision 
of a Chancery judge in a certain important case that bore somewhat 
upon a case he had himself in hand for the winter term. 

That low touching voice haunted him a little, interfering with 
his thorough appreciation of the most subtle points in the judge’s 
discourse. He had to put away the thought of it with an effort ; 
and yet he would have been scarcely sorry if the singer had begun 
again. 

There was no chance of that, however. He heard doors open- 
ing aud shutting presently, bolting and barring of outer portals, and 
the sound of light and heavy footsteps on the creaky old staircase. 
The servant came in to ask if he required anything more, and at 
what hour he would wish to breakfast next morning. 

‘ At nine o’clock; or you may make it between nine and ten, if 
you like. I’m not a very early man. Who was that singing just 
now ?” 
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‘Miss Grace, sir. She’s a rare one to sing;’ and the girl 
. dropped a curtsey and retired, marvelling at the extravagance of the 
London gentleman, who wanted four candles to read by. 

‘I suppose they all do it up in London,’ she thought. ‘ Poor 
things, they must be a’most blind along of the smoke !’ 

Mr. Walgrave read till nearly three o’clock ; then regaled him- 
self with a composing cigar, drank a glass of cold water, and went 
slowly up to his bedroom—that spacious old-fashioned bedchamber 
in which Rick Redmayne had spent so many restless — ponder- 
ing upon his difficulties. 


CuHaptTer IV. 


‘THE TRUE TITIAN COLOUR,’ 


THE next morning was bright and warm—a real June morning ; 
Sunday morning too, made joyous by the bells of Kingsbury church, 
chiming a hymn tune, that sounded sweet and clear across the in- 
tervening meadows, and came in at Hubert Walgrave’s open window, 
blending itself with a dream in which he fancied himself away from 
Brierwood, amidst the gorgeous upholstery of a West-end mansion, 
listening to a voice that was not so sweet as Grace Redmayne’s. 
The bells awoke him at Iast, and he looked round him with a yawn, 
pleased to find himself in the quiet farmhouse. 

‘ Thank heaven for a tranquil day !’ he thought. ‘ No ritualistic 
ceremonials in an atmosphere of rondoletia and patchouli, with the 
thermometer at ninety; no Kensington-gardens after luncheon ; no 
petty scandals and inanities all day long; no dreary, dreary, dreary 
eight-o’clock dinner, with the dismal tramp of some solitary passer- 
by sounding in the intervals of the conversation all through the big 
dusty square; no Mendelssohn in the evening. Thank heaven for a 
day of repose, for a day in which I can live my own life !’ 

This was ungrateful. The life of which Mr. Walgrave was com- 
plaining was a life that ought by rights to have been very pleasant 
to him; a life which, with more or less modification, he had elected 
to lead for the remainder of his existence. 

He got up and dressed, taking plenty of time for all the opera- 
tions of his toilet, enjoying the rare delight of not being in a hurry. 
He had been wont to live always under pressure: to dress with his 
watch open on the dressing-table; to breakfast with his watch be- 
side his plate; to mete out the exact time which he could spare for 
his reading; to hasten from place to place; to spend all his days 
in a kind of mental fever, half his nights in restlessness engendered 
of over-fatigue. 

It was scarcely strange if he had broken down at last under such 
a life. But even now, warned by the doctors that he sorely needed 
rest, he could not be utterly idle. The habit of hard work was too 
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strong upon him ; and he had brought his books down to Brierwood, 
resolved to get through long arrears of reading. 

The bells rang, and died out into silence—the sweet summer 
silence, broken by hum of bees and song of birds, and the cuckoo’s 
plaintive minor coming with a faint muffled sound from a neighbour- 
ing copse. The bells would ring again for the eleven-o’clock service; 
but Mr. Walgrave did not mean to go to church. He intended to 
abandon himself to the delight of thorough idleness; to drain the 
cup of simple rustic joys, which were so new to him. Intent on this, 
he went down to breakfast in his morning-coat, wheeled the table to 
an open window, and then pounced at once upon a bundle of weekly 
papers, which he had brought down to Brierwood with him—the 
Atheneum, Saturday Review, Spectator, Observer. This is how 
Mr. Walgrave enjoyed the country. 

The church bells had rung their last peal before he had finished 
his leisurely breakfast, or got half through his papers ; and the farm- 
house was as quiet as some dim empty village church which a tourist 
enters with reverent footstep on a summer afternoon. There was no 
one at home but Sally the servant-maid, shelling peas on a sunny 
door-step in the back premises, and meditating upon the iniquity of 
the lodger, who sat half buried in the great arm-chair—a family 
institution sacred to the grandfathers and grandmothers of the Red- 
mayne race—with his legs stretched out upon another chair, read- 
ing newspapers, while all right-minded people, not in service, were 
at church. 

The papers were finished at last. Mr. Walgrave laughed once 
or twice over the broad columns of the Saturday—that half-cynical 
laugh which is called a snigger—pished and pshawed a little now 
and then, and finally tossed the heap of periodicals aside, muttering 
the usual remark, that there was nothing in them. All the fresh- 
ness of the morning was gone by this time, and the sun was at his 
meridian. Mr. Walgrave strolled into the garden, took out his capa- 
cious cigar-case as he went along, and lighted his noontide weed. 
He walked over the same ground he had explored on the previous 
evening, stared at the roses, admired the old cedar, threaded the 
grassy mazes of the orchard, peeped into the farmyard, and made 
friends with an ancient gray donkey of benevolent aspect, whom he 
found resting his chin contemplatively on a five-barred gate; made 
friends with the donkey, and thought of that brightest of English 
writers, Laurence Sterne, who has associated himself with the asin- 
ine species for all time. The donkey is by nature a social beast ; 
it is the chief affliction of his life, perhaps, that horses refuse to 
know him. 

There was one old man in the farmyard, sitting on the low wall 
of a pigsty, asleep in the sun. Mr. Walgrave came and went with- 
out awakening him. 
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‘That is what rest means,’ he said to himself, as he walked 
slowly away. ‘I daresay it is perfect bliss to that man to sleep in 
the sun with the odour of pigs in his nostrils.’ 

When he had made his circuit of the garden, dawdled ever so 
long under the cedar, and sniffed at the roses, he went back to the 
house. Morning church was over. He smelt roast meat, and saw 
a family party sitting at dinner in the parlour opposite his own. 
He caught just a glimpse of a youthful head, with reddish-brown 
hair, but did not see the face belonging to it. 

‘ The true Titian colour,’ he said to himself, with only a passing 
glance, and walked into his sitting-room, incurious. 

The maid came presently to ask if he would take any luncheon. 
No; unless a basket of soda-water, which he had ordered, had come 
for him, he would take nothing. No basket had arrived. Goods 
were conveyed from London to Edinburgh in less time than from 
London to Brierwood. There was no rail nearer than Tunbridge 
junction, and only a sleepy old carrier to bridge the intervening 
distance. 

The maid returned to her dinner in the back kitchen; and Mr. 
Walgrave, having drained the cup of rustic pleasures, yawned, and 
looked wistfully at his law-books. 

He had promised his doctor that he would rest, and had worked 
hard till three o’clock that morning. No, he could scarcely go to 
his law-books to-day. He wandered round the room; examined its 
artistic decorations—ancient prints representing the death of General 
Wolfe, the reformed House of Commons, Daniel in the lion’s den, 
and so on—with a grim smile; looked at Izaak Walton, and John- 
son’s Dictionary, and an old volume of the Farmer’s Magazine ; 
and after this survey went back to the table by the window. 

‘I suppose I had better write to Augusta,’ he said to himself, 
opening a ponderous russia-leather despatch-box. ‘ Of course she’ll 
expect a letter. What can I write about ?—that old man asleep 
among the pigs, or that friendly donkey? or shall I go into raptures 
about the roses, or that girl’s voice last night? There’s not much 
material for a Horace Walpole at Brierwood ; but I must write some- 
thing.’ 

He took out a quire of paper stamped with a great gothic mono- 
gram, and began : 


‘My dear Augusta,’—(‘She’s the only Augusta I know,’ he said 
to himself; ‘so it would be a lapse in grammar to call her dearest.’) 
‘My dear Augusta,—Just a line to inform you of my establishment 
at Brierwood, which is a pleasant old place enough: donkeys and 
roses, and pigs and strawberries-and-cream, and all that kind of 
thing ; but direfully dull. I have read all the papers, and fear I 
shall be driven to going to afternoon service at Kingsbury church, 
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by sheer inability to get rid of my day. How horrified you will be 
by the levity of that remark! But I had intended to indemnify 
myself for all I have suffered from your favourite Mr. Reredos, of 
St. Sulpice, West Brompton, by a temporary lapse into paganism. 
I daresay you are receiving your usual Sunday droppers-in—discuss- 
ing the sermon, the contents of the plate, whether liberal or other- 
wise, and the bonnets—while I write this. And then you will go 
to the Gardens, and walk up and down, and wonder at the strange 
beings from lower deeps of society whom you meet there. Did you 
go to Covent-garden last night? I see they gave La Favorita. 
The air here is purity itself, and I think will set me up very shortly. 
I mean to obey the doctors, however, and withdraw myself from the 
delights of civilised life for a long time— until the winter term, in 
fact. I need not say that my thoughts follow you in this seclusion, 
and that I wish you were here to brighten my solitude. Give my 
best remembrances to your father, and believe me to remain your 
affectionate Hvusert WALGRAVE.’ 


‘I think it’s about as inane an epistle as was ever penned,’ he 
said to himself, when he had addressed his letter to Miss Vallory, 
10 Acropolis-square, South Kensington. 

The fact of having written it seemed some relief to his mind, 
however. He cast himself down upon the hard soia, and slumbered 


perhaps as sweetly as the old labourer in the farmyard. The after- 
noon bells woke him, and he got up quickly, and went to fetch his 
hat. 

‘T’'ll go and see what the barbarians are like,’ he said to him- 


self. 
He tapped at the opposite door, to ask his way to church. It 
was opened by Mrs. James, stiff and solemn in her Sunday cap and 
gown. She opened the door wide enough to give Mr. Walgrave a 
full view of the room; but the Titianesque head of ‘hair was not 
visible. 

‘Gone to church perhaps,’ he thought, ‘ or out in the garden.’ 

Mrs. James gave him most precise directions for finding Kings- 
bury and Kingsbury church. It was a pleasant walk across the fields, 
she said. 

‘But you'll be late, sir,’ she added; ‘it’s half-an-hour’s walk 
at the least, and the bells have been ringing above a quarter.’ 

‘Never mind that, Mrs. Redmayne ; I want to see the church.’ 

‘It’s not much of a church for any one from London to see, sir; 
but the rector’s a good man and a good preacher ; you'll be none the 
worse for hearing him.’ 

‘I hope I may derive some profit from his instruction,’ said 
Mr. Walgrave, smiling. 

He went by the meadow-path to which he had been directed, 
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hugging the hedges, which grew high above him, rich in honeysuckle 
and dog-roses, foxgloves and fern. A delicious walk. He had no 
sense of loneliness; forgot all about Augusta Vallory and Acro- 
polis-square ; forgot to dream his ambitious dreams of future suc- 
cess ; forgot everything but the perfumed air about him, and the 
cloudless blue sky above his head. He had nearly two miles to walk, 
but to this tired dweller in cities it was like a walk in Paradise. 
Though he had not very long been released from the regimen of a 
sick-room, he felt no fatigue or weakness, and was almost sorry when 
a turnstile let him out of the last meadow on to a little hilly common, 
in the midst of which stood Kingsbury church—an unpretending 
building with trees about it. 

The service was conducted in a quiet old-fashioned manner. 
That ancient institution, the clerk, was in full force ; the number of 
the hymn to be sung was put up in white movable figures on a little 
blackboard, for the convenience of the congregation. The sermon 
was a friendly familiar discourse, practical to the last degree, brigh- 
tened by homely touches of humour now and then; a sermon which 
might fairly be supposed to come home to the hearts and minds of 
a simple rustic congregation. 

While the hymns were being sung, Mr. Walgrave looked about 
him. He had taken his place at the end of.the church, near the 
door, in the shadow of the little gallery, and could see everything 
without making himself conspicuous. 

Yes, there was the Titianesque head of hair; he recognised it 
in a moment, though he had only caught that brief glimpse through 
the parlour window. A girl stood in one of the high pews about 
half-way down the centre aisle; a tall slender figure, in a lavender 
muslin dress and a straw bonnet, under which appeared a mass of 
red-brown hair. He had no opportunity of seeing her face during 
the service. 

‘I daresay she has the complexion that usually accompanies that 
coloured hair,’ he said to himself—‘a sickly white, pepper-castored 
with freckles. But if one dared guess by the turn of a woman’s 
head, and that great knot of glorious hair, one might imagine her 
pretty.’ 

One did imagine her pretty; or at least one was curiously eager 
to discover the fact. When the sermon was over, Mr. Walgrave 
contrived his departure so as to leave the church side by side with 
Grace Redmayne. He saw her glance shyly at him, evidently aware 
of his identity. 

She was very pretty. That sweet fair face, which was actually 
by no means perfect, impressed him with a sense of perfect beauty. 
It was so different from—from other faces he knew, had such a ten- 
der softness and womanliness. ‘A face to make a fool of a strong 
man,’ he thought. ‘Happily I was never in love in my life, and 
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have a convenient knack of admiring beauty in the abstract. If I 
were a painter, I should be rabid to have that girl upon canvas,’ 
he said to himself. ‘ What a Gretchen she would make !’ 

He walked at a respectful distance from her as they crossed the 
common, but ventured to overtake her at the turnstile. 

‘Miss Redmayne, I think,’ he said, smiling, as he fell back to 
let her pass into the meadow. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, with a little timid inclination of the grace- 
ful head, and blushing vividly. 

This was quite introduction enough for Mr. Walgrave. 

‘I have been to hear your worthy rector; really a charming old 
man—such a relief after the people I have to listen to in town! 
And your church is a delightfully rustic old place. The benches 
are rather hard, and your charity children make a somewhat objec- 
tionable noise with their boots. If they could be put away in an 
upper loft somewhere, like Eutychus, only warranted not to fall down, 
it would be better.’ 

Miss Redmayne smiled, yet felt a little angry with him for what 
she considered a sneer at Kingsbury church. It seemed as if he 
looked down upon ail her surroundings from some inaccessible height 
which he occupied ever so remote from her. The notion was a fool- 
ish one, no doubt, but it pained her. 

He went on talking of the church, the sermon, the children; 
and anon began to question his companion about Kingsbury and the 
neighbourhood—what scenes and places round about were best worth 
seeing, what walks he ought to take; and so beguiled the way by 
this converse, that the Sunday-afternoon journey home, which Grace 
was apt to consider rather a weary business, seemed shortened. 

She told him about Sir Francis Clevedon’s place. 

‘You will go to see Clevedon, of course,’ she said. ‘It is not 
a show place—not shown to strangers, that is to say; but as you 
know Mr. Wort, you would have no difficulty about seeing it.’ 

‘I have seen it—once,’ he answered rather absently; ‘ but I 
wouldn’t mind going over it again. A fine old house, with noble 
surroundings. Rather a pity that it should go to ruin, isn’t it ?’ 

‘I think it will be restored soon,’ Grace answered hopefully ; 
and then went on to tell the stranger all about Sir Francis Clevedon, 
and the probability that his kinswoman’s timely demise would place 
him in a position to occupy the old house. 

Mr. Walgrave listened with so moody a brow, that Grace stopped 
suddenly by and by, wounded to think that her talk had wearied 
him. He was not even conscious of the stoppage, but walked on 
for some minutes lost in thought, until, awakening all at once from 
his reverie, he turned to her abruptly, and began some new subject, 
talking to her of the farm, her aunt and uncle, her cousins, her 


singing. 
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‘I hope I didn’t disturb you,’ she said, when he paid her some 
compliment about ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.’ ‘I am very fond of 
music, and it is my only amusement; but if I thought it disturbed 
you—’ 

‘I beg to be disturbed like that every evening, though I don’t 
suppose it will materially advance my legal studies. And so you 
are fond of music? Of course I knew that, after hearing you play 
and sing: there is a touch and a tone that can only come from the 
soul—not to be taught by a music-mistress, teach she never so 
wisely. Were you ever in London ?’ 

‘Never,’ answered Grace with a sigh. 

‘Then you have never been to the Italian Opera, nor to any of 
those concerts which abound in London. That is a loss for any one 
so fond of music as you are.’ 

He thought of all the loss in this girl’s life—a life destined to 
go on to the end, perhaps, buried among green fields and farmyards. 
Here was a waste of rare flower-like beauty, and a sensitive sympa- 
thetic nature ! 

‘ Poor little thing!’ he said to himself compassionately ; ‘she 
ought to have been born the daughter of a gentleman. It seems a 
hard thing for such a sweet flower to be thrown away. She will 
marry some great hulking farmer, no doubt; one of those raw-bred 
lads who carried my portmanteau upstairs, most likely; marry him, 
and be happy ever after, not dreaming of having missed a brighter 
life.’ 

They walked on by the high tangled hedge in its glory of honey- 
suckle and wild roses. The barrister felt the very atmosphere a 
delight, after London, and ‘society,’ and hard work, and the thral- 
dom of a sick-room. 

‘It is a very sweet world we are born into, after all,’ he said, 
‘if we only knew how to make the most of it.’ 

His own particular idea of making the most of life hitherto had 
been, to bring himself to the very edge of the grave by dint of sheer 
hard work—work that had for its motive power only a selfish soli- 
tary man’s ambition to push a little way in advance of his fellows. 
To-day, amidst this fair rural landscape, which in its tender pastoral 
character was more familiar to him on the canvas of Creswick or 
Linnel than in actual fact, he began to feel almost doubtful as to 
the soundness of his views, to meditate even whether it might not be 
better to take life easily, let Fortune come to him at her own time, 
and take his fill of honeysuckle and dog-roses—honeysuckle and 
dog-roses, and innocent girlish society like this, which seemed only 
an element of the pastoral landscape and the summer afternoon. 

He found himself talking with unwonted animation presently— 
talking of himself, as a man is apt to do when his interlocutor is a 
trifle beneath him in status — talking pleasantly enough, but with 
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a dash of egotism, of his solitary life in London chambers, his pro- 
fessional drudgery, and so on,—with a little descriptive sketch of 
London society. 

Very speedily he discovered that he was not talking to a beau- 
tiful inanity. The girl’s bright face flashed back every gleam of 
brightness in his talk. She had a keen sense of humour, as well 
as of poetry, this country-bred lass; had read a great deal of light 
literature, in the tranquil idleness of orchard and garden; had read 
her Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray, her Byron, Tennyson, Hood, 
and Longfellow, not once, but many times, and with a quick appre- 
ciative mind. 

‘You remind me of Pendennis,’ she said, smiling, when Mr. 
Walgrave had described his bachelor life. 

‘DoI? I would rather remind you of some one better than 
that selfish shallow young cynic. Warrington is the hero of that 
book. But I suppose a solitary man, working for his own advance- 
ment, always must seem selfish. IfI had a flock of hungry children 
to toil for, now, you would think me quite a sublime character.’ 

‘I don’t see why ambition should be selfish,’ Grace answered 
shyly. ‘Irespect a man for being ambitious, energetic, industrious, 
though I am so idle myself. There is my dear father, who has gone 
out to Australia to make a fortune: do you think I don’t admire 
him for his courage, though it is such a grief to lose him ?’ 

‘Of course you admire him; but then he is working for you— 
he has a motive outside his own existence, and a very sweet one,’ 
added Mr. Walgrave in a lower key. 

‘He is working as much for Brierwood as for me; more, in- 
deed. He is so proud of his good old name, and the house and 
land that have belonged to the Redmaynes for nearly 300 years.’ 

The stranger’s face darkened a little. 

‘Yes,’ he said moodily; ‘ even in-these philosophical days there 
are men who are proud of that kind of thing. ‘‘What’s in a name?” 
One man drags a time-honoured title through the gutter, and squan- 
ders a splendid fortune in unmanly frivolities ; another works like a 
slave to create for himself a name out of namelessness. Fools both, 
no doubt.’ 

They were at Brierwood by this time, and parted at the garden 
gate in quite a ceremonious manner. It was almost an adventure 
for Grace. She felt her heart beating all the faster for it as she ran 
upstairs to her own sunny room, with lattice windows, and great 
beams across the ceiling—a room in which men and women had 
slept when James I. was king. 

There was an odour of dinner in the house when she went down- 
stairs presently, with a little cluster of red roses at her breast, and 
a carefully-arranged collar. A duck made his last stage of existence 
unpleasantly obvious to those who were not going to eat him—his 
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vulgar savouriness refined just a little by the perfume of a cherry- 
tart. There was an unwonted bustle too, and aunt Hannah was 
darting about the passages flushed and snappish, superintending the 
movements of ‘ the girl,’ who came along with her eyes fixed, and her 
breathing stertorous, and a dish grasped convulsively in her clumsy 
hands. 

This Sunday-afternoon tea-time was wont to be the very quietest 
hour in all the course of life at Brierwood: uncle James dozing over 
his newspaper ; aunt Hannah dispensing the teacups, with an open 
Bible before her; the two young men crunching lettuces audibly, 
like rabbits, and consuming great wedges of bread-and-butter, afraid 
to talk much, lest they should be accused of profaneness and Sab- 
bath-breaking. How many such a summer Sunday afternoon Grace 
had endured, sitting by the open window, turning the leaves of her 
hymn-book idly, and looking at a stray flower shut in between the 
pages here and there, to mark the place of a favourite hymn: ‘ Sun 
of my soul,’ and ‘ Jerusalem the golden’! Not unhappy afternoons, 
only blank and empty, in which her soul had longed for the wings of 
some strong sea-bird, that she might fly across the world and join 
her father in his rough colonial life. 

So to Grace Redmayne the little bustle attendant upon the 
stranger’s dinner, even poor Sarah’s scared face, and aunt Han- 
nah’s snappishness, were not unpleasant. This confusion was some- 
thing out of the beaten track; she forgot that it was an affliction to 
have a lodger. Aunt Hannah came in to tea presently, grumbling 
at the ways of people who wanted their dinner when other people 
were thinking of their supper. 

‘I daresay Mr. Walgrave would dine early on Sunday, if you 
asked him, aunt,’ Grace said, while Mrs. James was pouring out 
the tea. ‘He seems very good-natured.’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense, child! what do you know about his good- 
nature? Seems, indeed! You’ve only seen him through a window; 
how can you tell what he seems ?’ 

‘I saw him this afternoon, coming home from church. He spoke 
to me, and walked with me, a little, and he was very pleasant.’ 

Mrs. James looked thoughtful, not to say displeased. She had 
Mr. Wort’s warranty for the lodger’s steadiness ; nor was Mr. Wal- 
grave in the first flush of youth, or distinguished by that debonair 
manner with which women are apt to associate the idea of danger. 
Still it would not do for him to be dancing attendance upon Richard 
Redmayne’s daughter. No familiar acquaintance between those two 
could be permitted. 

‘How far did he walk with you, pray?’ Mrs. James inquired 
severely. 

Grace blushed. It was the most foolish thing in the world, of 
course, since she had not the slightest cause for blushing; but to 
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be taxed so sternly about such a trifle brought the hot blood into 
the fair young face. 

‘ He overtook me at the stile, and came home through the fields.’ 

‘He walked all the way home with you, then. What do you 
mean by ‘a little’’ ?’ , 

‘I couldn’t help his walking beside me, aunt, and talking a 
little, if he pleased. I couldn’t be rude to him, when he was so 
respectful—just as if I had been a lady of his own rank.’ 

‘I don’t know how your father would like your taking up with 
strangers,’ said aunt Hannah. 

‘I don’t know how my father would like your taking lodgers,’ 
answered Grace. And Mrs. James quailed for a moment with a 
guilty sense that, in her economic arrangement, she had taken a 
step which Richard Redmayne—as proud a man as ever trod that 
Kentish soil—would have considered an outrage upon his race. 

‘Come, come!’ exclaimed uncle James, ‘you two women are 
always squabbling. Where’s the harm, if the lass gave a civil ans- 
wer when the gentleman spoke to her? You wouldn’t have her run 
away from him as if he was a dragon going to eat her. I like a girl 
that can speak up bold and frank. The gentleman’s a gentleman ; 
we've got John Wort’s word for that ; he wouldn’t offer to bring any 
one here that wasn’t.’ 

‘He’d no call to follow Grace home from church,’ said aunt 
Hannah, subdued but not silenced. 

‘He didn’t follow me, aunt,’ cried Grace indignantly ; ‘ what 
can put such notions into your head? He was at church, and I 
was at church, and we had to come home the same way.’ 

‘Ah!’ sighed the matron, ‘I suppose you know best; but you 
don’t go to afternoon church next Sunday.’ 

The object of this discussion came sauntering up to the open 
window presently, socially disposed, and began a friendly conversa- 
tion with James Redmayne about the aspect of the country, and such 
homely matters as might be supposed to interest the agricultural 
mind. Grace drew back into a corner of the room, and opened her 
hymn-book ; but though she did honestly try to read some of the 
sweet familiar verses, her ear was distracted by the languid voice of 
the stranger—a voice so unlike common Kentish voices. 

It was the family custom to spend Sunday evening, and every 
idle evening, more or less in the garden ; and of course the stranger’s 
advent was not entirely to change the common course of things. 
James Redmayne took his pipe and tobacco-jar; the young men 
carried a table and chairs under the cedar; and presently they were 
all sitting there in the usual fashion, only with Mr. Walgrave hover- 
ing near them doubtfully, still talking agriculture with the farmer. 

‘ Fetch Mr. Walgry a arm-chair, Charley,’ James said to his son; 
‘ perhaps he’d like to smoke his cigar among us, in a homely way.’ 
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‘I should like nothing better,’ said Mr. Walgrave ; ‘ not an arm- 
chair though, Charley; any chair. May I really smoke my cigar, 
Mrs. Redmayne? You won’t object to an extra weed ?’ 

Mrs. James glanced at the flower-border, with some vague idea 
about groundsel or shepherd’s-purse. 

‘Lord bless you!’ exclaimed her husband; ‘she don’t mind 
tobacker ; she’s used to it, like the eels. Sit down and make your- 
self at home; and if you ever drink anything as vulgar as hollands- 
and-water, I can offer you the genuine article.’ 

‘Thanks ; there is nothing better than hollands; but I have to 
preserve a strict regimen.’ 

‘You’re in one of them blessed rifle-corpses, I suppose,’ said 
Mr. James, to his niece’s shame. 

‘I beg your pardon, no; I mean to say that Iam allowed to 
take nothing stronger than sherry and soda-water.’ 

‘That’s what I call cat-lap,’ remarked the farmer; and again 
Grace blushed. That Tunbridge Wells education of hers had made 
her sensitive about these trifles. 

Mr. Walgrave took his seat among them, and lighted his cigar. 

‘I am very glad to make myself at home in your pleasant 
family circle,’ he said; ‘ for, in spite of all that has been said about 
solitude in the midst of a crowd, and that kind of thing, I think a 
man who finds himself amongst green fields best knows the value 
of his fellow-man’s society.’ 

The sun went down behind a screen of lime and sycamore, and 
all the western sky changed from gold to crimson and from crimson 
to purple, while Mr. Walgrave sat smoking and taiking under the 
old cedar; Grace seated a little way off, on the other side of her 
cousin Charley’s ponderous figure. Little by little the conversation 
drifted away from agriculture, and also from James Redmayne, who 
could not keep a very tight hold upon any discourse soaring above 
crops or markets, or humble local politics. Little by little the talk 
became entirely between Mr. Walgrave and Grace, the girl answer- 
ing shyly now and then, and at intervals semeann some timid utter- 
ance of her own thoughts. 

It was aunt Hannah’s invariable practice to wen herself with 
a nap on Sunday evening. On every other evening than Sunday she 
was brisk and active, vigilant and wakeful to the last, although on 
every other day she got through three times the amount of work. 
But the Sunday work, the church-going, and the best-bonnet wearing, 
the Bible-reading, and the general state and ceremony of the day, 
conduced to slumber, and it was as much as aunt Hannah could 
do to keep her eyes open for half an hour after tea. To-night Mr. 
Walgrave’s quiet talk, with intervals of silence every now and then, 
as he smoked his cigar meditatively, watching the transient glories 
of the sky, had a peculiarly soothing effect; and Mrs. James, who 
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had intended to keep a sharp eye upon her niece and the lodger, 
slumbered sweetly, with her hard-working hands crossed upon her 
smart silk apron, and her cap ever and anon nodding gently. 

They had it all to themselves, Grace and the stranger. Wander- 
ing alone in some primeval forest, they could scarcely have been 
more lonely. 

Mr. Walgrave compared this evening with many other Sunday 
evenings which he had spent of late years, since he had begun to 
be a successful man—a man of some mark in his particular line : 
Sunday evenings with friends who were ‘at home’ on that evening ; 
Sunday evenings in the spacious drawing-rooms of Acropolis-square, 
enlivened by Bach and Handel; Sunday evenings in faster company 
at Richmond or Greenwich, with the same dinners, the same wines, 
the same kind of talk for ever and ever. How much pleasanter it 
was to sit under the cedar, in that rose-scented old garden, while 
uncle James and aunt Hannah snored peacefully, and a sweet girlish 
face looked at him out of the summer dusk! Man is by nature ego- 
tistical. It was pleasant to talk so freely of himself, and his own 
feelings and fancies, with an instinctive consciousness that he was 
admired and understood ; to be the central figure in the group, and 
not one of a herd. He did not take the trouble to analyse his sen- 
sations just yet; but by and by, when the Redmayne family had 
wished him good-night and retired, carrying their belongings with 
them like a gipsy camp,—by and by, in the summer silence, when 
he walked alone under the stars, smoking his final cigar, he told 
himself that he had never in his life been happier. 

‘ Arcadian,’ he said to himself, ‘ but soothing. I suppose, after 
all, that really is happiness—to rest from labour, to turn one’s back 
upon this crowded world and all its complications and artificialities ; 
to live one’s own life for a little, without ulterior object of any kind. 
What a pretty girl that is! And so intelligent too; with a nature 
so much above her surroundings! A pity; some day she will find 
this farmhouse life too narrow for her—the hulking farmer-husband 
too dull and uncouth.’ 

He thought of Grace Redmayne a good deal, as he smoked that 
last meditative cigar—first, because she was really the only person 
worth thinking about at Brierwood ; and secondly, because he had 
been surprised to find so bright a creature in such a place. He 
thought of her, and compared her with other women he had known, 
not at all to the advantage of those others. And later in the night 
he had strange dreams, in which Grace Redmayne’s image appeared 
amidst the wildest confusion of places and circumstances—a sweet 
young face, lily-fair, a bright young head crowned with hedgerow 
flowers. 
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‘Ir is damned hot!’ the Reverend Henry Ward Beecher ex- 
claimed one Sunday at the commencement of his usual sermon in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, taking out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and wiping his brow vigorously at the same time. He then made a 
pause of some seconds’ duration, and continued his discourse to the 
startled congregation, who hardly knew what to expect next, by 
adding: ‘I heard those words uttered a few minutes since by a 
young man just as I was entering the doors of this sacred edifice’ 
—and so on; first commenting on the profane habit of swearing, 
which, we are told, was so much practised by our noble army in 
Flanders, and then tracing the handiwork of the Creator in all the 
various changes of nature, as evinced in every clime and at every 
season, even on a hot August day in New York. 

This preacher, who belongs to the Baptist sect, is one of the 
most popular in the country, and he has a happy knack of riveting 
the attention of his hearers from first to last. He usually com- 
mences with some observation which has nothing apparently to do 
with his subject, as has been seen above, in which he follows 
the advice of a celebrated editor to young writers about to com- 
pose leading articles; or he opens with a humorous anecdote, as a 
comic actor tries to gain the attention of the audience on first ad- 
vancing before the footlights. Once, however, he has secured the 
ears of his congregation, he leads them gently back to the matter of 
his didactic lecture ; for one can hardly call it a sermon, the doc- 
trine expounded being sufficient to puzzle most divines, from Jeremy 
Taylor down to the author of The Great Tribulation coming on 
Earth. Mr. Beecher is a capital lecturer, and appears to be an 
actor spoilt; but he seems somewhat out of place in the rostrum 
which he uses for a pulpit, and, like his great prototype, the pro- 
prietor of the Tabernacle at Newington, he reminds one irresistibly 
of Chadband. He does not confine himself to sacred topics, for he is 
perfectly aw courant as to temporal affairs, and will reel you off a 
political exhortation, or a diatribe against some social grievance, as 
easily, as the Americans say, ‘as rolling offa log,’ his knowledge of 
the world and things cartial being fully equal to his acknowledged 
prescience into the future state. Like others of a similar calibre, 
he finds that religion can be made to pay here as well as hereafter, 
his income from the sale of pews alone every year amounting to up- 
wards of ten thousand dollars at the least computation ; besides, he 
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writes occasionally for the press, in addition to publishing his ser- 
mons, and his pen-and-ink lucubrations are highly paid. Bonner, it 
is said, gave him no less a sum than one hundred thousand dollars for 
a tale entitled ‘ Norwood,’ which appeared in the columns of the New 
York Ledger; and a very tame production it was too, although it 
was said to be the record of his own life, which must have presented 
some exceptional features. His church in Brooklyn is built exactly 
like the Lyceum theatre, and has capital accommodation and good 
acoustic properties. ‘ 

In no country in the world, perhaps, is there to be seen a more 
ostentatious display of religion than in America; and yet it only lies 
on the surface, for not even France in the worst days of imperialism 
could have been so generally irreligious as are the citizens who live 
beneath the shade ofthe star-spangled banner. There are churches 
scattered about without limit, sects without number, Bible societies 
and young men’s Christian associations in nearly every town in the 
Union; but, with all these adjuncts of Christianity, nowhere else 
probably within the limits of civilisation does there exist such lax 
morality, such atheism, pantheism, and infidelity, nor such whole- 
sale disregard of even the outward forms of religion, as here. And 
this is not merely to be observed in out-of-the-way places, for even 
up to last year there was a sect of so-called ‘ spiritualists’ allowed to 
celebrate their obscene rites in New Jersey, within a mile of the 
capital city—a sect which would not be tolerated even amongst the 
Mahometans ; while within seventy miles of New York, in the same 
state, there is still a band of ‘ Free-lovers’ located, who are even 
worse than the Mormons, and who live like the Troglodytes, ‘ hav- 
ing their wives in common,’ although not exactly dwelling in caves. 
Instances like these could be easily multiplied ; but even casual tra- 
vellers will confirm what has been said as to the general lack of reli- 
gious feeling in the community. The very conversation of passers- 
by in the street would suffice to disclose it, without delving beneath 
the superstratum of soéiety. 

Of all the many denominations, the Baptists are probably the 
most numerous, and next in numbers to these should be ranked 
the Wesleyans, Presbyterians, Methodist-Episcopalians, and Roman 
Catholics, in their respective order. The Universalists are now, 
however, increasing to a very large proportionate extent, and pro- 
mise in the course of a few years to outnumber the other sects al- 
together, while the Unitarians claim a considerable slice of the popu- 
lation. Taking all things into consideration, it appears that things 
spiritual in the New World are being fast manipulated on the free- 
trade basis. As Oliver Wendell Holmes says in the Professor at 
the Breakfast-table, ‘our religion has been Judaised, it has been 
Romanised, it has been Orientalised, it has been Anglicised, and 
the time is at hand when it must be Americanised! Now, sir, you 
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see what Americanising is in politics; it means that a man shall 
have a vote because he is a man, and shall vote for whom he pleases 
without his neighbour’s interference. If he chooses to vote for the 
devil, that is his look-out: perhaps he thinks the devil is better 
than the other candidate; and I don’t doubt he is often right, sir! 
Just so a man’s soul has a vote in the spiritual community; and it 
doesn’t do, sir, or it won’t do long, to call him ‘‘ schismatic’’ and 
*‘ heretic,” and those other wicked names that the old murderous 
Inquisitors have left us to help along ‘‘ peace and goodwill to 
men”’ !’ 

The sect called the ‘ Methodist Episcopalians’ is the only one 
which approaches the form of worship adopted in our Established 
Church, the only difference observable being in the Litany, where 
of course the President is prayed for instead of the Queen and royal 
family. It may be remembered that the unendowed Church of 
America was brought forward to instance the argument that the 
Irish Establishment could be made self-supporting; but any one 
who has inquired into the subject will bear testimony to the fact, 
that the generality of the ministers of religion in the States are as 
poor as the proverbial church mouse. The richest denomination is 
without doubt the Roman Catholic, which has some magnificent 
charities and institutions all through the country, and does an im- 
mense amount of good. The Wesleyans are also wealthy as a body, 
although individual communities are not by any means so abundant 
in filthy lucre as the disciples of the Holy Father. The German 
Jews, too, seem prosperous, if one can judge by the numerous syna- 
gogues they have in the principal cities, especially out West. How- 
ever different in real piety the people may be, it must be said that 
their churches and sacred edifices are built in the best examples of 
current architecture, and rival all other public buildings. In New 
York and Brooklyn, called par excellence ‘the city of churches,’ this 
is specially noticeable, and Trinity Church in Broadway, at the top of 
Wall-street, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral, are magnificent structures. 
The former building is of semi-gothic style in its exterior, and Moor- 
ish within, with a slight touch of the Renaissance school to harmon- 
ise the whole. There is a very fine stained-glass window over the 
chancel, and the walls being tinted a pale sea-green, the light diffused 
in the interior is beautifully tempered. The pulpit has a peculiar- 
shaped sounding-board in the form of a scallop-shell, which has a 
very pretty effect. Trinity Church is renowned for its choir, its 
organ, and its general music. In fact, all the churches of America, 
of whatever denomination, are far ahead of us in this respect, for you 
seldom hear bad singing; and another point worthy of notice is, that 
each sect has but one hymn-book all through the Union. If a person 
be a Methodist Episcopalian, par exemple, and belongs to a church 
in New York, should he go to a similar place of worship in Boston, 
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Philadelphia, Cincinnati, or San Francisco, he may depend upon find- 
ing the same manual used as in his own especial church. This pre- 
vents that wonderful collection of hymns, both ‘ ancient and modern,’ 
which are always seen with people who travel about much in the 
United Kingdom. So much for the regular church. 

Popular religion in America may be seen exhibited under two 
phases: that of the ‘anniversaries,’ under the leadership of the various 
standard denominations noted above, and which are celebrated in 
May every year at New York, resembling somewhat our Exeter Hall 
meetings ; and that of the camp-meeting, white and coloured, which 
is a peculiar institution in itself, taking place at any time after the 
summer has commenced, and lasting for long or short periods, as the 
demand for such religious pabulum may suggest. 

During the anniversary week Gotham city is crammed with every 
variety of the clerical profession, from the rough backwoods preacher to 
the clear-starched divine from New England; and then there are prayer- 
meetings, sanctified ‘tea and toastesses,’ and school festivals without 
end. The upper portion of New York, from Twenty-third-street up- 
wards, exhibits quite a holiday garb; and to see the swarms of gaily- 
dressed ladies—the men folk do not much affect the scene—and the 
troops of children marching in procession, with banners inscribed with 
such soul-stirring scrolls as ‘On to Zion,’ and ‘ Who’s for Jerusa- 
lem?’ you would think that the city was a sort of awakened Israel, 
and the days of the Reformation and the Luther enthusiasm revived, 
as narrated in the interesting chronicles of the Schomburg-Cotta 
Family. Then do the various shining lights of the Methodists, the 
Unitarians, and the Universalists hold forth to enraptured congrega- 
tions, and the elect clap their hands, and pride themselves on their 
being specially amongst the saved. Of all the preachers I heard 
in America, I think Doctor Chapin, of the Universalist doctrine, is the 
cleverest, far surpassing Beecher, to my mind, even in the most 
fervid moments of the Plymouth Church divine. He is a remarkably 
clever man, with an immense flow of language and a great command 
of words; his sermons are mostly deep and argumentative, and he 
speaks so quickly, that few even of the best stenographers can follow 
him. Dr. Tyng, of the Methodist Episcopalians, is likewise able; and 
his style, unlike the ordinary professors of that church, is extremely 
anecdotal. I recollect his preaching once on the text of ‘ The Tem- 
perance Jug.’ He prefaced his remarks by saying, that when he was 
out in Omaha he met a family going out West, and on one of the 
wagons he was surprised to see an old earthenware jug with the bot- 
tom knocked out. ‘ What is that?’ asked the reverend doctor, as he 
conversed with the head of the emigrant troop—‘ what do you bur- 
den yourself with that rubbish for ?’ 

‘ Why, that is my Taylor jug,’ replied the man, with an air as if 
he had something farther to disclose. 
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‘ And what is a Taylor jug?’ inquired Doctor Tyng, his curiosity 
aroused. 

‘O,’ said the emigrant, ‘I had a son in General Taylor’s army 
in Mexico, and the general always told him to carry his whisky in 
a jug which had a hole in the bottom—and that’s it; it’s the best 
invention I ever met with for hard drinkers !’ 

At the conclusion of the anniversaries, there is celebrated on the 
last day of May all over the country, on the battlefields of the war, 
one of the saddest religious commemorations I was ever present at; 
and that is, what is called the ‘ decoration of the soldiers’ graves’ 
who died in the struggle for the Union. The first celebration I at- 
tended was at Gettysburg, one of the bloodiest battlefields of all; but 
all the cemeteries adjacent to New York are likewise visited in turn, 
and religious rites held on behalf of the souls of the victims. Regi- 
ments of so-called ‘ veterans,’ many of whom are still mere boys in 
appearance, are paraded and marched out to the cemeteries and grave- 
yards, accompanied by bands playing some wailing dead march; and 
when these have arrived at the various places appointed, they are 
met by the clergy, who take their places in the centre, while the 
troops form square around the graves, backed beyond by the thou- 
sands of spectators, most of whom are relatives of those who fell in the 
fratricidal strife. A regular funeral service is then performed, after 
which the principal minister delivers an oration extolling the memory 
of the dead, in the French fashion; and the graves, which are arranged 
in rows, as if the men were killed while in column of companies, with 
single numbers at their head, are hung with wreaths of cypress and 
immortelles ; the celebration concluding with a jubilant burst of trum- 
pets, and the marching off again of the veterans and volunteers, when 
the dead are left to lie in peace until another year brings round the 
ceremony once more. 

‘ Camp-meetings,’ the second and more common form in which 
popular religion exhibits itself in the States, are what, the Americans 
would themselves call one of their own ‘ pecooliar institooshans,’ as 
Artemus Ward spells it. These festivals are somewhat dying out. 
now; but in the country around New York they are still celebrated 
every year, and in the backwoods, especially of the eastern and more 
northern states, they are as common still as blackberries. The peo- 
ple that support them and ‘carry them through’ are mostly Wes- 
leyans and Methodists, white and black, although the latter class of 
citizens mostly take their pastime therein. Sing-sing on the Hud- 
son,.a.little way from the Empire City, is the usual spot selected for 
the annual camp-meeting of the New York revivalists; but one which 
I attended at Northport on Long Island Sound would give the reader 
a better view of what these festivals really are. 

Imagine the bivouac of an army on its march—not a German 
one, as they are too sedate and tranquil—a picnic party, a Sunday- 
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school treat, anda Methodist prayer-meeting all rolled into one, and 
you will have some idea of what a camp-meeting is in general, and 
this one was in particular. A cluster of tents surrounds a grass- 
grown plateau on the top of a wooded knoll; the smoke of a hundred 
wigwams ascends, wreathed amid the branches of the hickory and 
maple trees that stud the slopes and delis of a New Jerusalem; 
officers and sentries, in civil garb, uphold and betray military pre- 
cision and a guarded watch ; while ever and anon the hymn of praise 
and the prayer of rapture are raised to heaven, to speak of the army 
of the church militant here encamped. 

Northport, as I viewed it on a beautiful August day, which, 
strange to say, was not insufferably hot, is as charming a little rustic 
spot as could be selected for a month’s furlough or a summer holiday. 
It is secluded within the embouchure of a mimic gulf out of Long 
Island Sound, and has all the requisites of pure landscape scenery— 
mountain, wood, and water. The woodland height, the mossy dell, 
the ashen brake, the hilly path, the copse-like hedge, the purling 
brook, and a noble expanse of lake-like water—nature’s mirror, to be 
looked down upon and seen into—are all here; besides that charm 
of charms which is so hard to find sometimes in England, the sense 
of perfect retirement, and the utter absence of the ‘din of cities,’ and 
propinquity of ‘the busy haunts of men.’ The journey up by a river 
steamboat was most pleasant, and was rendered doubly so by the de- 
licious breeze, which one so seldom experiences during the summer 
weather in the States, at least on the eastern seaboard. It would 
have been a puzzling task to discriminate the motives of the differ- 
ent passengers which the steamboat took up to Northport. I won- 
dered how many went from a purely religious impulse, and who were 
led thither by the simple desire to go a-pleasuring, and have a trip 
in search of fresh air and novel excitement; but they were a goodly 
lot altogether, and some people of the best standing in the city of 
churches were among the number of the human goods and chattels 
that the boat conveyed to its destination. Arrived there, the work 
of disembarcation was quickly completed, the passengers being bur- 
dened with but little impedimenta in the shape of baggage; and 
soon a long train of pedestrians and vehicles (which latter had been 
carried on the lower deck) were en route, proceeding in single file 
along the winding path of narrow dimensions that led up to the top 
of the hill where the camp was intrenched. 

Before setting foot within the sacred enclosure, the first point of 
interest reached was an artesian well, where one of the missionaries 
stood, like a second Rebecca, dispensing cups of the pure element 
which cheers without inebriating to the thirsty wayfarer. <A few 
steps farther onward and upward led one into the camp, which at 
first sight presented a most motley and curious appearance that was 
almost picturesque. Long rows of tents, big and little, were erected 
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in parallel lines like the streets of a town, or rather village; the 
larger ones in the foreground, and the smaller diminishing in the dis- 
tance, until they appeared only of the size of small pigeon-houses. 
Some were arranged with the greatest nicety and comfort, as one 
sees at the Wimbledon Rifle Meeting—for the camp lasts for days 
and sometimes weeks; while others seemed to abandon luxury and 
ease altogether, as unfitting their inhabitants for regeneration. The 
people present were very numerous; so much so, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty one could move through the main avenue of the 
canvas metropolis. The ladies were of all ages, from grandmamma 
of sixty, or thereabouts—probably thereabouts—down to little miss 
of fourteen. The men, on the contrary, who did not muster very 
strongly, were young and of the fast or ‘Young America’ type, and 
came out thither only for the purpose of ‘ having a lark.’ Of course 
there were a great many divines and shining lights from all parts of 
the country, among them Mr. Inskip, a nonagenarian preacher, who 
is highly celebrated throughout the entire Union, having preached 
and practised on nearly every inch of its territory. 

The proceedings began early in the morning with prayer, after 
which one of the ‘brethren’ favoured the company, not with a song, 
but with a discourse of over two hours’ length. Then came dinner, 
to stimulate the exhausted natures of the faithful, and prayers again 
for dessert afterwards. In the afternoon what are called ‘ revival 
meetings’—such as were current in Scotland and the north of Ire- 
land some few years back—were held, and different members of the 
assembly gave forth their personal experiences as to how they had 
received ‘a call,’ for the benefit of the as yet unenlightened. It 
was strange and suggestive to watch the faces of the congregation 
around some fervent orator, to mark the fervour of the hearty prayer- 
offerer, the devotion of some listeners, the inattention of others, the 
religious frenzy and hysterical episodes of those ‘convinced.’ But 
it must be confessed that these conversions appeared more frequent 
amongst the aged than with the younger members present, and that 
the camp-meeting seemed to be regarded by these latter, as a rule, 
rather as a pleasant picnic sort of excursion, where ‘a good time’ 
could be had, than as a place of prayer and ‘ the great first temple,’ 
as its undertakers term it. Very curious stories are told of these 
assemblages with a good deal of truth, and night-time, it is said, 
covers, like a cloak, a multitude of sins anent them; but I cannot 
speak of such from my own knowledge. 

The negro camp-meetings are far more thronged than the white 
gatherings, and certainly appear under a more humorous light, al- 
though Pompey’s religious genuflexions are as sincere, if not more 
so than his clear-skinned brethren of the same persuasion. In the 
vicinity of New York there are camps held on the opposite coast of 
Long Island, only a mile or so across the East River, and a gentle 
drive from the suburbs of Brooklyn beyond. 
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A friend and myself drove out to one here in the summer of ’68, 
and we were certainly amused with all we heard and saw. It was 
so strange and novel and antagonistic to all our English ideas on 
the subject of religion and decorum. As we were going along in 
our buggy we were not certain about being in the right direction; 
so we pulled up along the road, and, addressing an ‘ erebusinian’ 
specimen of humanity, who was trudging manfully along as if his 
journey would not bear delay, asked our way. 

‘ Hullo, Julius! where are you bound ?’ inquired my friend. 

‘ Camp-meetin’, sar,’ said he sententiously. 

‘ How far is it to the Flushing ?’ 

‘Bout tree mile, I guess, massa; straight on, past the Catolic 
church, round to yer lebft, and right ahead, ’bout mile or so. Good- 
day, massa; guess I see you dar. Bimeby you come, hey, massa?’ 

‘Guess so, Julius; good-day!’ we replied, and our wagon — 
every sort of trap is called by this designation in the States—rolled 
on the rattling tenor of its way, leaving our coloured friend labouring 
on in the distance towards the same goal to which we were driving. 
Following his directions verbatim et seriatim, the Flushing camp- 
meeting was at length reached, some twenty minutes after we lost 
sight of his sable face. On the way groups of three and four were 
passed by us, pursuing their way to the same centre of attraction— 
some on foot, some on horseback—and the negro is a born horseman 
—some packed in carts and carriages as tightly as herrings in a 
barrel ; those on foot stumping along cheerily, and exchanging witty 
sallies with those of their brethren who rode and looked down upon 
them, in more senses than one, aweary, and trusting only to shanks’s 
mare. The pilgrims were not entirely limited to the descendants of 
Ham, for dark and fair were in nearly equal proportion. Many an 
Evangeline, of perhaps questionable purity, could have been seen es- 
corted by an Othello of even a darker complexion than .Desdemona’s 
spouse, and an ebon Chloe by a clean-shaven and dyed-moustached 
‘Bowery boy.’ All were of various ages and stages alike in the 
world’s calendar of position. One saw here a bent white-woolled old 
‘ gentleman ob colour,’ hobbling along by the aid of a stick, while a 
spruce darkey swell rolled by him in a trotting wagon ; and there a 
group of copper-tinted belles lolling back with aristocratic grace on 
the cushions of a well-appointed barouche ; or, again, a neatly-clad 
sable lady escorted by ‘her ole man,’ as happy as their richer com- 
peers, and actuated perhaps with more zeal in the cause of the reli- 
gious meeting. 

‘Hab a ‘ride, Uncle Ned ?’ we heard a party of light-hearted ex- 
cursionists, driving by in a rather sorry turn-out, cry out to an old 
fellow, who, like our friend who gave us the direction, was walking 
as fast as he could up the steep hill that led to Flushing. 

‘No, tank you, sar,’ was his smart retort. ‘I want to get dar 
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soon; so tinks I’d best walk, hey?’ with a ringing laugh that 
showed his white teeth to perfection, and turned the joke on his 
questioner. 

The scene of the camp was very picturesque. It was embosomed 
in a thick shrubbry of half-grown trees and a dense undergrowth of 
weeds and lank grass, and it was so completely hidden from the by- 
road which led up to it, that it was some time before we could dis- 
cover an entrance, or believe, in fact, that the gathering was there 
at all. However, we suddenly, on turning a corner, came upon 
a little by-path, in front of which was a monosyllabical direction ‘To 
the camp.’ Proceeding along this, winding in and out between the 
trunks of the growing trees and the stumps of the former monarchs 
of the forest that had been cut down, we came at length within view 
of the meeting-place. An archway of interwoven branches was 
erected across the upper end of the path by which we had entered, 
and from that standpoint a very motley scene met our view. Lager- 
bier was the first thing that attracted our attention. This'was re- 
tailed to the thirsty congregation from a large booth that fronted the 
archway, the attitudes of the drinkers, with their upraised glasses, 
forming a somewhat striking, if not devotional, tableau. This stand, 
however, did not absorb the entire custom of the meeting, as five 
others for the disposal of drinkables, besides a long luncheon-bar, 
were ranged round on either side, forming the outworks of the 
charmed circle. Within these came a ring of wooden benches, ar- 
ranged, as in the pit of a theatre, in the form of a crescent or half 
moon. Then came another ring of negroes and whites commingled, 
all standing up, still in the half-circle formation ; and then came 
the corps of real devotees, who had come to pray and expound, who 
‘were under the egis of a band of ministering spirits as dark as Ere- 
bus, although all clad decorously in swallow-tailed coats and white 
ties, or rather handkerchiefs—for they were somewhat larger than 
those seen in a fashionable drawing-room, or even on a decorous 
clerical. These devotional gentlemen occupied a platform all to 
themselves, erected in a booth exactly facing that in which the meet- 
ing partook of spiritual stimulants in another form. 

Hundreds of coloured people and nearly half as many whites were 
present, a small percentage only taking part in the festival, the major- 
ity looking on, laughing and criticising the movements and doings 
of the others. We first heard ‘Hallelujah’ sung by about half-a- 
dozen sable choristers; but it fell flat, for there seemed to be at the 
commencement a want of unity in the meeting and its members. 
The elect certainly had not assembled in any great forcé as yet, for 
those addicted to the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, as ex- 
hibited in lager-bier and flirtation, were strongly in the ascendant. 
Prayers and singing alternately filled up the time, until a good chorus 
seemed to harmonise the previously discordant elements, when there 
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was a little more life and religious zeal displayed. One brother there- 
upon got up and proposed a hymn, declaring himself to be the soldier 
of the Lord, and sang it all by himself, without waiting for the choir 
to assist him. The moment he had finished his monologue, a second, 
outside the circle, besought his own coloured brethren in particular, 
and the meeting in general, to pray; a request which was not com- 
plied with except by the proposer. A dark gentleman, who subse- 
quently spoke, exhibited the eloquence of Paul, combined with a full 
amount of the action enjoined by Demosthenes. A lady orator also 
occasionally addressed the congregation in a weak voice, which she 
was continually diluting with water from a tumbler placed conveni- 
ently to her right hand. We could not help observing, that while the 
prayers were going on—and it cannot be denied that those who joined 
in them did so heartily, if loudly—the large assemblage of lookers-on, 
of both sexes, did not show the slightest respect for the show of re- 
ligion apparent. Loud laughing and talking could be heard, inter- 
mingled with the sacred language of the worshippers; and the eldrich 
screech of some lager-bier-laden individual would frequently sound an 
octave above the voices of the hymn-singers. Several dark citizens 
in policemen’s dress were about the place, and a fight occurred be- 
tween these and some rowdies early in the day; but, owing to the 
latter being somewhat incapacitated by liquor, it was quickly and 
quietly hushed up. Those that were not praying or worshipping 
devoted themselves to love-making amidst the shady groves around. 
Apollo and Chloe could here moralise on love’s young dream, and 
mingle religion and affection in the most commendable manner. It 
was amusing to watch some dark-featured mamma looking daggers at 
her daughter, who might be flirting desperately with an Adonis from 
South Carolina, who was perhaps looked upon in the sable circle to 
which they both belonged as a ‘detrimental.’ So much for camp 
meetings. 

As has been said at the commencement of this paper, there is a 
good deal of outside show of religion in America, without any general 
and heartfelt feeling of the same; although it cannot be denied that 
there are many truly conscientious people there, and that the differ- 
ent sects and denominations are sincere in their motives and praise- 
worthy in their efforts to inculcate a higher tone of morality in the 
community. But the people, as a rule, think too much of the present 
to care about spiritual matters. 

JOHN CONROY HUTCHESON. 











AT SEA 


PART I. 


Her face was a strangely haunting face— 
Not beautiful, yet fair : 
A little girl, with soft blue eyes, 
And flowing golden hair. 
I felt, when first she came on board, 
And touch’d me flitting past, 
As if I’d sought her all my life, 
And found her there at last. 


She did not gain your heart by force, 
But softly in it stole ; 

She did not claim your love in part, 
But pleaded for the whole— 

She pleaded with her soft blue eyes, 
And simple childlike face, 

And voice in which you vaguely tried 
Some old sweet chord to trace. 


I watch’d her with her father when 
The red sun, sinking low, 

Touch’d wave and sky, as if two worlds 
Met in the crimson glow. 

I heard her when the pale moon sat 
High on its silvery throne, 

As by his side she stood and spoke 
In an earnest whisp’ring tone— 

Heard her speak of the unseen land 
Which she first sought alone. 


I learnt to know her well at last, 

. And yet we never told 

What each one knew the other felt 
Ere the crescent moon was old. 

For though our words were cold and few, 
We saw each play’d a part ; 

We might be strange in word and name, 
We were not strange at heart. 


And on and on the good ship sped, 
And on the summer pass’d ; 

But left its breath upon the wind, 
And on we follow’d fast. 
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AT SEA 


We spoke of that new land we sought; 
And when I heard her sigh, 

I did not think her only homes 
Would be of wave and sky. 


It was not long the time we spent — 
Together, yet our hearts 

Seem’d to have waited for and died 
Where they had play’d their parts ; 

Or seem’d as if those sweet days clasp’d 
Our lives within their space, 

And all life’s happiness was held 
Upon their shining face. 


It was not long. In sunny lands 
The day, so warm and bright, 
Has no gray shadows to precede 
The dark and sudden night. 
So o’er that happiness there came 
No doubt, or fear, or pain, 
As clouds before a storm, or drops 
Of softly-failing rain. 
Night raised her veil and showed the light— 
To let it fall again. 


PART II. 


She wearied of the dawn of life, 
And ere the sun of day 

Could rest upon its dewy chill, 
Fell fainting by the way. 

And so—and so the blue eyes closed, 
And never woke again, 

To watch, or wait, or droop beneath 

Earth’s sorrowing or pain. 


Those eyes that look’d so oft the words 
Lips never learnt to say— 

The words my waiting heart so yearn’d 
And long’d for day by day ; 

Dear lips, that were my own, yet now 
So silent are, and cold— 

E’en colder than the mournful waves 
That o’er them fold and fold. 


Ah, sweet! when first I stood beside 
Your quiet peaceful face, 

O’er which the earth—our mother Earth— 
Might never raise a trace, 
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AT SEA 


In wond’ring grief and fear I cried : 
‘Tf love is only given 

To raise our eyes beyond the world, 
And light the way to heaven, 


Why, when our hearts are sad and cold, 
May we not kneeling pray : 
‘©O Father, for Thy mercy’s sake 
Thy creature take away !’ 
Or what is life so great, that I, 
Now weariful and chill, 
With aching and reluctant hands 
Must cling and hold it still ?’ 


And then I turn’d away, and went. 
They thought I did not care! 

But only sorrow weeps, and leaves 

No language for despair. 

O love, heart’s love! they laid you low, 

To take your dreamless rest 

Where, where the sobbing waters flow 
Cold, cold upon your breast. 

Great God, although ’twas hard to bear, 
Thou knowest what is best. 


Oft when I’ve seen the rain-clouds fall, 
And droop upon the wave, 

As if the angels pitying breath’d 
A blessing o’er her grave— 

Then I have sat and watch’d the sea, 
Until its murm’ring tone 

Has whisper’d to my weary life 
A teaching all its own. 


How heavy’n doth yearn to earth, and fold 
Its children as her own, 

And send across our path as love 
A light by angels shown! 

So earth and heav’n do meet; and yet, 
Full often as we wait, 

Our wayward and rebellious hearts 
Will bar and hide the gate, 

Or let us see the way at last ; 
But see it when—too late ! 
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IMAGINARY LONDON 
A delusibe Directory 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I. TiconDEROGA-SQUARE, E.C. 


An awful thing, a matter to despair over, it should be, I fancy, when 
a student ceases to take interest in study, and when books delight 
him no longer. The mass of pleasures, as we too sadly know, pall. 
There may come a time when we grow sick even of our friends, shut 
ourselves up from amicable converse, and leave kind letters unans- 
wered. There isa good deal of the bearish nature in man; and there 
are times when wrsus huwmanus only desires to be left alone in his 
cave, growling low amidst bones and blood, or, failing those dainties, 
sucking his paws for sustenance. Where is the use of going out, or 
amusing yourself, or, as the phrase has it, making yourself ‘ com- 
panionable’? Would your ‘ companions’ oblige you with a crust or 
a half-crown were you in dire need? ‘I have observed,’ said Tom 
Brown, ‘ that a man’s friends are always willing to treat him to a 
bottle of burgundy when he is poor, but seldom to a dinner or a 
night’s lodging.’ Why go a-feasting, if you have money? ‘ He who 
bids me to a banquet,’ wrote Jeremy Taylor, ‘civilly invites me to a 
fever.’ Or, dining by yourself, forsooth, you are to spend half a 
guinea in the purchase of indigestion or liver-complaint, when three- 
pennyworth of boiled mutton in a basin at home will satisfy your 
hunger, and keep your health unimpaired. Why go to the play? 
You have been there too often already; still, if you hanker after 
burlesques, cannot you buy a Joe Miller on every stall; and how many 
shop-windows are destitute of photographs of impudent women show- 
ing their legs? Look in at the fancy stationers, and take your fill 
of the ‘ gambadal’ extravaganzas of the period. As for going ‘ into 
society,’ will it profit you much to put on black clothes and waste your 
substance on cab hire, in order to hear people you do not care a rush 
about say stupid things, and to see women dressed and painted up 
in ghastly imitation of the monthly fashion plates? Do you want to 
dance :—at your age ? with that stomach? with those feet? Do 
you wish to play cards? Can’t you play double dummy with your 
old housekeeper ? or, if gambling be your intent, back a horse with 
a ‘commission agent’ in Scotland? You used to do all these things; 
but you are satiated, and sick. 

The vast majority of so-called ‘ pleasures’ are either impostures 
or destruction. They either end in the conviction that you have 
been listening to a pack of lies, or their result is in the reality of a 
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doctor’s bill or a lawyer’s letter. As for women, and the lure they 
springe simpletons with and call love—Psha! simply psha! ‘Love 
is but longing,’ says the old moralist. ‘Heliodorus brings in Damneta, 
stepmother to Cnemon, whom, when she saw him in his scarves, 
rings, robes, and coronets, she was quite mad of love for him. It was 
Tudith’s pantofles that ravished the eyes of Olofernes.’ Be wise in 
time ; sell Judith’s slippers (which she sent you as a New Year's 
gift) to the old-clothes man ; turn her picture to the wall ; light your 
pipe with her love-letters, skip the paragraph in the Post which re- 
cords her presence at this or that ball, garden-party, or pigeon- 
match, and you will take no harm from love. Cut Judith dead, and 
she will never cut off your head. 

Thus I can assume a man becoming weary of most things in 
Vanity Fair. But of his books? Can they ever fatigue, can they 
ever nauseate? In the richest silver mines, they say, the proportion 
of pure metal is but some two per cent of the entire mass of ore 
crushed or smelted. But even in the dullest, drossiest books there 
is fifty per cent of pure gold to an equal amount of quartz; and in 
many books the product is gold thorough: a continual outcome of 
unalloyed treasure. Surely hypochondriasis must have established 
a very firm hold under our ribs, or Reason must be tottering on her 
throne, when no more recreation is to be extracted from reading ;— 
whatever the book may be—the Lovels of Arden or Mogg’s Cab 
Fares, the Pickwick Papers or Coke upon Littleton, Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary or the Pogmoor Olmenack. 

So far as I am concerned, I honestly hope that I am cloyed nei- 
ther with dining nor with dancing—that is to say with seeing other 
people dance—that I have sickened neither of friendship, of books, nor 
of love. Man still delights me much, and woman a great deal more; 
I mean the ways of both, their arts and crafts, their humours and 
goodnesses and madnesses. I go to the play every day, and hope 
to do so till I die, although my Theatre Royal be in my own brain, 
and my seat in the stalls cost me never a dime. Still, I sadly 
own that one thing exists of which I am most heartily and profoundly 
tired; and that thing is Lonpon considered from a literary, journal- 
istic, statistical, philanthropic, and politico-economic point of view. 
Beshrew the place, the realists have done it to death! Mind you, 
I have not one word to say against the instructive and entertaining 
labours of such London antiquaries and London picture-limners as 
poor dear Peter Cunningham—as Timbs, or Jesse, or Walter Thorn- 
bury. Ihave dug in the same mine with them in my time, and 
have often stolen a sparkling little nugget from their ‘ claims,’ while 
I fancied they were not looking. But Timbs and Jesse and Thorn- 
bury are at present called to combat with an infinity of Dit minores. 
The heyday of the Troglodytes has arrived. Not a small local jour- 
nal but it possesses some pigmy pseudo-Dickens, who thinks that he 
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can describe Seven Dials and Monmouth-street as accurately and as 
vividly as did the author of Sketches by Boz. Not a curate who gets 
up mothers’ meetings, and takes ragged-school children to tea and 
plum-cake outings in the van season, but he indulges in some ‘ word- 
painting’ of the district to which his ministrations are confined. 
City missionaries, Bible-women, benevolent ladies, the correspondents 
of the small ‘ goody’ periodicals, ‘ our own correspondent,’ and ‘ our 
special commissioner,’ swell the list of descriptive or statistical repor- 
ters; and—Hermes help us!—even the superintendents and inspec- 
tors of police have turned literary photographers and social economists, 
and have favoured Colonel Henderson with their views on the 
morality of coffee-stalls, and the picturesque aspects of potato-cans. 
Could Charles Lamb come to life again, he would find his delightful 
papers on the old benchers of the Middle Temple jostled to the wall 
by ‘life-like’ pictures of the Thames Embankment; and where 
would the humourist’s essay on Jem White frying sausages for the 
young chimney-sweeps in Smithfield be by the side of a ‘ graphic’ 
report of the opening of the New Meat Market? It is possible to 
have too much of a good thing; and this age, soI hold, has had too 
much of actual London. We have become slaves to facts filtered 
through much verbiage, and the Blue-book has entered into our soul. 

Ladies and gentlemen, courteous readers, dear old friends who 
have been listening to me, on all sorts of themes and in all sorts of 
places, these ever so many years, will you allow me to Liz a little 
by way ofa change? Bufo, or Hircius, or Spungius, my old enemies, 
will forthwith jump up and declare that I never did anything else but 
lie. Let Bufo jump, and Hircius and Spungius caper like young 
goats. It will be my duty, I trust, to see them jump higher yet and 
fall lower some of these days, with straps at their arms and hemp at 
their throats. I wait for the poetic justice of sus. per coll. to reach 
them. But it is to you, old accomplices of my wanderings, that I 
plead. Let me, for once in a while, give Truth a holiday. If you 
only knew how much I had to do with that candid but somewhat too 
literal young lady for three hundred days out of every year, and in 
connection with the Noble Lord, the Honourable Gentleman, and 
the extraordinary conduct of the vestry of St. Woglam-the-Martyr, 
you would understand my yearning to enjoy for a brief span the in- 
estimable privilege of saying the Thing that is Not. Allons, mentons/ 
Let us wander in No Man’s Land. Let us go down to Ephesus and 
see in what kind of streets the image-makers lived. Let us explore 
the back slums of Niniveh, that great city, and the fashionable quar- 
ters of that Babylon which is now a habitation for bats and dragons. 
Let us look down on Carthage as Aineas did. Let us behold ancient 
Mexico as Hernando Cortes beheld it—the Mexico that lay in the 
midst of the great lakes, with its giant causeways and flower-bor- 
dered streets, with its huge Teo-Calli, the Temple of the Truncated 
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Pyramid, of which the walls were black with clotted blood, and 
where the hearts of the human victims palpitated before the altar of 
the god Huitzilopotchli; the copper-skinned priests with matted 
hair, and brows streaming with gore from the punctures of the ma- 
guey, dancing round and crooning weird incantations in Aztec. This 
Mexico, with its wonderfully elaborate civilisation, and its more won- 
derfully hideous blood-guiltiness, differs as widely from the dusty, 
tumbledown Spanish-American city wherein I sojourned some years 
ago, as the London of Stow, of Pennant, of Malcolm, of Charles 
Knight, of Lamb, and Dickens, and Leigh Hunt, and the later topo- 
graphers I have described, differs from that Imacrnary Lonpon in 
which I am wishful, with your sanction, to make a pilgrimage. 
There never was, there is not, and there never will be, such a city 
as mine. Let us Imagine it. 

Suppose, as a first stage, we take T1conDEROGA-sQuaRE, E.C. 
I will commence my Munchausen career at once, and state boldly 
that more than a quarter of a century since, being a small solitary 
boy, cast adrift in the great ocean of London, I abode for a whole 
year in St. Crispin-place, which, as all (imaginary) people know, 
starts from the north-east angle of Ticonderoga-square, beginning in 
a wide and stately manner, as though it intended to be a very bold 
brave street indeed ; but, after it has vapoured on for the length of 
a few houses, acknowledges its lack of resources, finds out its de- 
plorable mistake, and comes to an ignominious termination with an 
iron railing and a pair of gates, separating it from that which, in my 
time, was the very poorest of slums. These gates, battered by much 
cockshying at of boys, and dull red with rust, were always kept locked, 
no doubt to prevent the aristocratic quietude of St. Crispin-place 
being infringed upon by noisy carts and plebeian cabs; but feudal ex- 
clusiveness not being supplemented by corresponding generosity in 
keeping a gate-keeper, a postern had long since been established for 
the benefit of foot passengers by the simple process of rooting up— 
@ la Hyde-park riots—half-a-dozen of the railings. We were pretty 
quiet, however, both in the place and the square, save at the west 
side. Along that, lateral from south to north, ran as noisy a 
thoroughfare as any in London—an omnibus route, a wagon and 
railway-van route; a road, in fine, for any kind of vehicles that 
chose to roar and rattle in their way from the City to remote Mary- 
lebone. 

That noisy side nevertheless, I, being a boy, and of limited ex- 
perience, did firmly believe Ticonderoga-square to be the grandest 
and most patrician area in the whole world. I had heard of Gros- 
venor-square, nay I had been sent there once with a letter; but I 
remember that on the occasion I was so dreadfully maltreated by a 
tall footman, with a waistcoat and small clothes of canary plush, with 
metal cheese-plates on his coat for buttons, with pink legs, and with 
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a head powdered to the likeness of the top of a twelfth-cake, that I 
conceived for Grosvenor-square an unconquerable aversion, not un- 
mingled with fierce disdain. It was to the Dowager Countess of 
Whipstock, I believe, that the missive I brought was addressed. 
My first blunder was to ring the visitors’ bell. It was the servants’, 
or the ‘hairy,’ as my tormenter in canary plush called it, that, it 
seems, I should have pulled. The manner in which the pampered 
hireling baited me with questions as to whom the letter was from, 
the insolence of his tweaking my cap from my head, and refusing to 
allow me to repose myself on a very high-backed, hard polished 
hall-chair, with the Dowager Lady Whipstock’s crest emblazoned 
thereon, and the disgusting familiarity of his address—calling me a 
‘ young image’ and ‘ sixpenn’orth of bad halfpence’—while her lady- 
ship was writing an answer to the note I had brought, will never be 
eradicated from my mind. Grosvenor-square, indeed! Marry come 
up! They had better manners in Ticonderoga, and knew how to 
treat young gentlemen, especially when those young gentlemen re- 
sided at Mrs. Solesby’s boarding-house in St. Crispin-place. I should 
like to know what became of that impudent varlet in the yellow plush 
smalls. I hope he married a shrewish housemaid, took a small pub- 
lic-house near a mews, and came to grief. 

The other day I happened to have some business near the Bank 
of England (it was not by any means in connection with getting a 
cheque cashed; it more resembled, I think, the payment of a bill 
of costs); so, my business being accomplished, and all my back teeth 
drawn, and resisting the temptations of lunching at Birch’s or look- 
ing in at the Mansion House justice-room (I confess I had ‘ done’ 
Guildhall and the giants on my way to the Bank), I elected to go up 
Princes-street, and, following my nose, make Ticonderoga-square, 
and see what had become of the dear old place. For I had not been 
near it for twenty years at least; and I had heard such alarming 
stories of demolitions and reconstructions for railway purposes in the 
district, that, for all I could tell, Ticonderoga-square might have been 
long since abolished off the face of the earth. I was partially reas- 
sured to find, however, on my passage up Turksgate-street, that Ti- 
conderoga-circus, a kind of chapel of ease to the square, was safe, 
and that at least was something. The destructive demon of metro- 
politan improvement had, however, been laying his hand, with a 
vengeance, on the surrounding houses, and over against the Circus 
was a brand-new railway station, from which, I was informed, trains 
started at. intervals of ten minutes for Everywhere. I just peeped 
into the Circus itself, and found the steps of the French consulate 
besieged by a mob of excited Gauls in dilapidated attire, and 
a number of better-dressed but dejected-looking English people. 
These I found were intending travellers to France, who had come to 
the consul’s to have their passports viséd, and to pay eight shillings 
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a-head for that privilege. Why, I thought that passports had been 
abolished ages ago, at least under the reign of that enlightened sover- 
eign Napoleon III. But the strangest of things, it would seem, are 
apt to happen in Imaginary London. 

I reached my old Square at last; but it was with blank despair 
that i began to contemplate it. It was the mere wreck and phantom 
of Ticonderoga-square of old. The entire structure seemed to be 
afflicted with the dry-rot, and to be slowly mouldering away. Down 
Marshgate-street they seemed to be building with almost insane en- 
ergy. Whatever was not bricks and mortar was stones and cement, . 
and passing vehicles and horses were bespattered by chance sprays 
from incessantly wielded trowels; while flying clouds of brickdust 
careering from houses a-building in Ticonderoga-pavement settled 
down at last under the horses’ hoofs, and were brayed into a new 
compost with the London mud. Outside Ticonderoga vast networks 
of scaffold-poles rose stark against the sky, and countless square 
feet of hoarding stretched on every side, particoloured with the an- 
nouncements of Willing and Co. Who wereWilling and Co. the Ages 
that are to come may ask; and the curiosity evinced respecting this 
mysterious firm may be akin to the interest which Egyptologists feel 
in the hieroglyphical histories of a Rhamses, a Sesostris, or a Ptolemy. 
Contemporary records may explain to posterity the meaning of the 
monstrous placards which for some occult reason seem to be placed 
under Willing and Co.’s tutelary patronage. It may be known who 
that Mrs. S. A. Allen was who restored the human hair, and exem- 
plified her process by a picture of a head as colossal as that of the 
Sphynx cut in wood. The hieroglyphics of the Double Nightingale 
Combination and the Nabob’s Pickles may be explained by future 
Denons and Wilkinsons; and Bunsens yet to come may tell us what 
place in universal history belonged to Hengler’s Circus, and why the 
Christy Minstrels never performed out of London. But what had 
Willing and Co. to do with all these things? Que diable allaient 
ils faire dans cette galére? Did they toil? Did they spin? Were 
they conjurors, or judges, or priests, or embalmers of the dead, or 
what ? Did Willing restore hair? did the Co. never ‘perform out of 
London’ ? or were both a Double Nightingale Combination? These 
are among the mysteries of Imaginary London. 

Willing and Co. had left Ticonderoga-square alone. It was not 
‘good enough’ for them, I suppose, and the gloomy old mansions 
had no particoloured frescoes to show. Darkness, desolation, and the 
dry-rot marked them all, and many of their number were announced 
in ghostly bills of faded aspect as ‘ to let’—seemingly hopelessly so. 
Not the least striking phase of the Ticonderoga I beheld was, that it 
presented a strange aspect of Life in Death. Three of its sides were 
given up to the dismallest decay; but along the fourth side, the west 
one, still flowed from the Bank towards Marylebone the endless 
procession of carts, cabs, omnibuses, hearses, broughams, wagons 
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heaped high with timber or laden with cotton bales, brewers’ drays, 
and—cela va sans dire—the prisoners’ van: all lumbering, jolting, 
rattling, and roaring more furiously than ever. Their turmoil only 
made the solitude of the rest of Ticonderoga more shocking. 

I walked round the square, scarcely daring to peer into the en- 
closure, lest I should see beasts of prey pursuing springboks and buf- 
faloes in its scrubby glades and over its brown-patched turf, and 
looked for the old familiar houses of Ticonderoga. I sought them in 
vain. Where, for example, was the princely mansion, so well known 
to me from the outside, of Alderman Sir John Bludyer Bullock, 
Bart., M.P., that Croesus of sugar-bakers ? Sir John had been Lord 
Mayor, colonel of the City Militia—what you please. He was the 
kindest of magistrates sitting in awful state at the Mansion House 
or Guildhall; the softest of hearts beat beneath his massive gold 
chain; and ifin one of his pockets was a snuff-box from whose con- 
tents he continually replenished his olfactory organs, in the other 
pocket was assuredly a private poor-box as continually replenished 
for the relief of the miserable creatures brought before him. The 
City Marshal—that glorious being in scarlet and gold—was under- 
stood to be the almoner of Sir John’s private bounties, and it was the 
Marshal who slid crown and half-crown pieces into the palms of the 
rapscallions for committing whom to prison the humane magistrate 
could not find any tangible excuse. ‘Get along with you!’ the 
Marshal would growl, pretending to be stern; but his sternness 
notwithstanding, the tatterdemalions went on their way rejoicing, 
and Sir John Bludyer Bullock would take, with evident relish, a fresh 
pinch of Prince’s mixture. He was the King of Ticonderoga-square, 
nor, good man, did he think it worth while to frown very severely on 
the local orange-women and crossing-sweepers, who, long after the 
term of his mayoralty had expired, persisted in calling him My Lord. 
He gave the grandest of entertainments at his house in Ticonde- 
roga. Many a time in the morning have I watched the green- 
trayed men from Birch’s, the butcher’s youths from Bannister’s, the 
bearers of fruit and flowers from Garcia’s in the Poultry, and the fish- 
carriers’ carts from Billingsgate depositing their wares at the Alder- 
man’s door. On these occasions a rich aroma of roast meat, turtle 
soup, and oleaginous pastry—the last a smell to boys quite madden- 
ing—hung about Sir John’s house. The fat butler, who occasionally 
appeared at the hall-door to confer with some important tradesman, 
seemed speckled with the sawdust and broidered with the cobwebs 
of the cellar. He would appear but for a moment, the embodiment 
of beeswing and the crust of old port; and then, the aldermanic portal 
closing, my mouth would be set watering again by the sight of those 
confounded green trays brought by those impertinent young men from 
Birch’s. The spectacle of those unattainable tarts was too exciting. 
It was enough to drive a sensitive boy to go and buy a halfpenny- 
worth of stale pastry in Bishopsgate-street Without: the which, I 
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admit, I very often did. But on the nights of Sir John’s dinners, 
trust me, I was in the square to see the guests arrive. There was 
an old gentleman in military garb, with enormous silver epaulettes, 
and a huge cocked hat, whom I believe now to have been a deputy- 
lieutenant of the county of Middlesex, but who in my fond imagina- 
tion I persisted in believing to be Field-Marshal the Marquis of 
Anglesey. That he walked with somewhat of a limp I attributed to 
the historical circumstance of his cork leg; although at this period 
of time I grant that the limp was probably owing to lumbago. An- 
other visitor in a court suit, a bag-wig, and very tight black silk stock- 
ings—I remember that he was a very crusty old gentleman, and used 
to turn round upon his coachman and bid him ‘Be here at eleven, 
and not a second later; do you hear, sir?’ as though he would bite 
his nose off—I always christened the Lord Chancellor. I am afraid, 
now, that he was only Mt. Undersheriff Knewdrop. I could never 
exactly make up my mind whether the portly, ruddy-faced gentleman 
in full canonicals, with a college cap in his hand, and—which was 
scarcely ecclesiastical—a red worsted comforter round his neck, who 
always came in a hackney coach, always had a dispute with the 
driver ubout the odd sixpence, and as habitually threatened to ‘have 
him up before the Lord Mayor, and trounce him well’—what was 
trouncing ? I wondered—was the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London; but I have heard since that he was the Rev. 
Hugh Hango Hollowpenny, A.M., domestic chaplain to Alderman 
Shakey, who, if you recollect, got into such sad trouble about the 
Bettwys-y-Coyd Diamond and Ruby Mining Company, and was forced 
in consequence to resign his aldermanic gown. I used to watch 
the shadows of these grand gentlemen on the window blinds of the 
dining-room, as they sat cracking their nuts and taking their wine. 
Heaven knows I did not envy them. I was a Mordecai in the gate, 
seeking for the redress of no grievance; a young Lazarus, expecting 
no crumbs from the rich man’s table. There were ladies’ nights 
too, when the fair sex partook, together with their spouses and papas, 
of the bounteous hospitalities of Sir John. Those were grand nights 
for me, and I joyed to behold the fine City ladies, the very images 
of those whom the Jolly Young Waterman was first oars with. One 
specially exuberant dame I recollect, so plump, so white, so rotund, 
so much bejewelled was she, that in the sea-green silk (cut very 
low) which she generally wore, she always reminded me of a prize 
cauliflower plentifully spangled with dew. I called her the Lady 
Mayoress—but one who was a lady in her own right besides; and 
I subsequently discovered that she was the lady of Mr. Deputy 
Pitcher, of the firm of Pitcher and Twitcher, wholesale drysalters 
of Puddiag-lane. ’Twas the contemplation of her fair form that 
taught me, I think, my first lesson in love; and it is fitting that 
she should be my first heroine in Imaginary London. 
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WHEN, an ambitious youngster, I was made acquainted with Wil- 
liam Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, and the kind friend who intro- 
duced me to the great poet mentioned my own poetic aspirations, 
the author of the ‘ Excursion’ remarked that I should have the 
primary difficulty of writing something better than my namesake, 
William Collins. It would be rather difficult, me judice, to surpass 
that ‘ Ode to Evening,’ whose unrhymed modulations are so exqui- 
site that one does not detect the absence of rhyme. Wordsworth 
had probably never heard of another of the Collins tribe who not un- 
worthily claims to rank among 


‘The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays,’ 


There are many grades of rank in the poetic hierarchy. The 
writer of whom I propose to give some account, without making 
any pretence to stand among the epic or dramatic creators, pro- 
duced a few things which will last as long as our language. He 
belonged to a class of poets whom we English like; they are not 
philosophic like Wordsworth, or subtly delicious like Shelley; but 
they are pleasant fellows who can write a good song, and sing it 
when written. Charles Dibdin is of this sort: indeed our naval 
lyrists have for the most part succeeded admirably in what may be 
styled the people’s lyric. Take a verse of Prince Hoare’s ‘ Are- 
thusa ;’ 

‘Come, all ye jolly sailors bold, 
Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 
While English glory I unfold— 

Hurrah to the Arethusa ! 
She is a frigate tight and brave 
As ever stemm’d the dashing wave : 
Her men are staunch 
To their favourite launch ; 
And when the foe shall meet our fire, 
Sooner than strike we’ll all expire 
On board of the Arethusa !’ 


There is the true spirit in this; indeed the second line is poetry of 
the noblest kind. Again, here is our Laureate of the Sea himself: 


‘ D’ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch, 
All as one as a piece of the ship ; 
And with her brave the world without offering to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor's atrip. 
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As to me, in all weathers, all times, tides, and ends, 
Naught’s a trouble from duty that springs ; 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my friend’s, 
And as for my life, ’tis the king’s,’ 


That last line will appear to some readers ridiculous and to others 
noble: for my own part, being an old-fashioned Tory, I greatly 


I don’t know whether I am in any way related to John Collins 
of Birmingham, whose Scripscrapologia supplies a theme for this 
I should be very glad to think some of his blood ran in 


Iam glad to shake hands, across the gulf of seven or 


eight decades, with so good a fellow. Iam teld that there is cer- 
tainly a likeness discernible between his portrait in the frontispiece 
to his poems and myself—especially in the nose. Be itso. He 
and I have intellectual kinship at any rate, for I heartily agree with 
his loyalty, his friendliness, his fine honest independence. The Col- 
lins clan have reason to be proud of him. I am. 

I first made his acquaintance in 1861, when Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury appeared. Palgrave, as a collector of lyrical poetry, is 
not to be forgiven for fearing to reprint Spenser’s ‘ Epithalamion,’ 
‘as not in harmony with modern manners,’—so much the worse for 
modern manners. He is a crotchety editor and a fanciful anno- 
However, he inserted in his collection a poem of John Col- 
lins’s called ‘ To-Morrow,’ with the following note: ‘ Nothing except 
his surname appears recoverable with regard to the author of this 
truly noble poem. It should be noted as exhibiting a rare excel- 
lence—the climax of simple sublimity.’ I could wish Mr. Palgrave 
wrote better English: but what he says is true, as the poem itself 
shall prove to all readers. 


‘In the down-hill of life when I find I’m reclining, 

May my fate no less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow chair will afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea. 

With an ambling pad pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 

And, blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward with hope to To-morrow. 


With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade too, 
As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 

And a small plot of ground for the use of the spade too, 
With a barn for the use of the flail ; 

A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 
And a purse when a friend wants to borrow, 

T’ll envy no nabob his riches or fame, 
Or what honours may wait him To-morrow. 

From the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 
Secured by a neighbouring hill ; 

And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 
By the sound of a murmuring rill : 
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And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 

With my friends let me share what To-day may afford, 
And let them spread the table To-morrow. 


And when I at last must throw off this frail covering 
Which I’ve worn for threescore years and ten, 

On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek to keep hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again. 

But my face in the glass I’ll serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow, 

As this poor worn-out stuff which is threadbare To-day 
May become everlasting To-morrow.’ 


This, beyond doubt, is John Collins’s master-work, and I defy 
anybody to deny its excellence. I wish I could have heard the old 
boy sing it. My friend Mr. Frederick Locker, in his Tyra Elegan- 
tiarum (Moxon, 1867), printed two other things by Collins—‘ Good 
Old Things’ and ‘ The Golden Farmer’—but gave no additional infor- 
mation about the author. There is no clearer proof of the difficulty 
there is about finding a name for that class of poetry which, as Mr. 
Locker happily quotes from Pliny, deals with ‘ subjects of gallantry, 
satire, tenderness, politeness, and everything in short that concerns 
life and the affairs of the world,’ than the fact that a writer like 
Collins finds his way into a Lyra Elegantiarum. About John 
Collins there is absolutely nothing elegant. His is homely poetry. 
His songs are made to be sung amid a gathering of his friends, or 
in his own chimney corner over a bowl of punch or a flagon of 
strong ale. Indeed, if I may compare great things with small, I 
shall liken Wordsworth to port of a rare vintage, Byron to cham- 
pagne of a royal brand, Keats to sweet wine of Cyprus, Coleridge 
to imperial tokay, Collins to sound strong wholesome home-brewed 
ale—not, observe, that he was a prejudiced ale-drinker: one of his 
most enjoyable lyrics is in favour of old wine. Thus it runs: 


‘In the days of my youth I’ve been frequently told 
That the best of good things are despised when they’re old ; 
Yet I own I’m so lost to the modes of this life 
As to prize an old friend and to love an old wife ; 
And the first of enjoyments through life has been mine, 
To regale an old friend with a flask of old wine. 


In this gay world, new fashions spring up every day, 
And to make room for them still the old must give way : 
A new favourite at court will an old one displace, 

And too oft a new friend will put on a new face ; 

Yet the pride, pomp, and splendour of courts I’d resign, 
To regale an old friend with a flask of old wine. 


With old England by some folks great faults have been found, 
Though they’ve since found much greater on New England’s ground, 
And the thief a new region transportedly hails, 

Quitting old England’s coast for a trip to New Wales ; 
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But such transporting trips, pleased with home, I’d decline, 
To regale an old friend with a flask of old wine. 


By the bright golden sun, that gives birth to the day, 
Though as old as the globe which he gilds with his ray, 

And the moon which, though new every month as we’re told, 
Is the same silver lamp near six thousand years old, 

Could the lamp of my life last while sun and moon shine, 
I'd regale an old friend with a flask of old wine.’ 

I nowhere remember to have seen the poetry of homely friend- 
ship in such perfection.- John Collins belonged to a time wholly 
different from ours—a time when men had friendlier feelings to- 
wards each other. The Spectator’s notion of ‘ intellectual Brah- 
minism’ had not come into existence, nor had Mr. Matthew Arnold’s — 
immortal dogma about ‘ sweetness and light.’ John Collins of Bir- 
mingham, bookseller, journalist, actor, would not have suited the 
fine critical natures of the present day at all. John Collins’s poetic 
conceptions were limited by loyalty to his king, love for his old wife, 
staunch friendship to his friend, and a good glass of wine. Com- 
monplace, very. And yet I should like to have met John Collins. 
You see, he brings us back to a social state which is rapidly pass- 
ing away—which indeed is almost forgotten. Reform, parliamentary 
and municipal, was an excellent good thing, I admit; but it and 
steam together have wondrously changed English society. By way 
of illustration, let us take the case of Plympton—a town of small ac- 
count on the beautiful river Plym, which has this traditional boast : 


‘ Plympton was a borough town 
When Plymouth was a furzy down.’ 


At Plympton was born Sir Joshua Reynolds; his father was master 
of the grammar-school. When he was illustrious, his townsmen 
chose him for their mayor; and the ‘ dear knight of Plympton’ 
declared that no other honour conferred on him had ever given him 
so much delight. As a return he painted a noble portrait of him- 
self, which he gave to his native town. One of the first acts of the 
‘ reformed’ corporation was to sell this picture for 1501. 
Centralisation, which has ruined France, has done considerable 
harm in England. Everybody is drawn to London by irresistible 
magnetism. The old pleasant life of the chief country towns has 
perished long ago. The central attraction is too strong even for 
Edinburgh. The Edinburgh Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, Cham- 
bers’s Journal, are edited and published in London. If London is 
not England (as Paris was France), it is not due to the municipali- 
ties; it is due to the country gentlemen, who spend their autumn 
and winter at home, gathering their friends around them. Hereby 
the landowners are instinctively doing great good; but it is heartily 
to be regretted that we have lost the municipal influence. Time 
was, when to be mayor, or alderman, or town councillor, was a 
gentlemanly ambition—when such a position conferred distinction. 
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It is not so now, when small shopkeepers crowd the municipal 
councils—teams easy to drive by astute town-clerks. 

Political and social developments move in parallel lines; and 
if country towns lose their political importance, their social enjoy- 
ment will soon disappear. I, who am not quite an octogenarian, 
can remember when two or three country towns in the West of 
England had a society of stimulus and culture which has entirely 
passed away. Those who think that our present centralising ten- 
dency is healthy should remember the greatest of all Englishmen, 
William Shakespeare, was glad to get back from the London which 
he had amazed and delighted to the quiet town of Stratford, by the 
marge of slow-flowing Avon. The big city is a necessity, but I 
don’t see why it should be deified. It attracts intellect, but then 
it concentrates dirt and intensifies evil odours. However, it is a 
fact, and must be accepted: yet none the less shall we regret the 
days when there was intellectual development of a higher order in 
our country towns—when a poet like John Collins could have his 
audience and live a happy unambitious life. 

Collins, I fancy, was a bookseller, with a tendency to write pro- 
logues and do amateur acting occasionally. He was connected with 
Bath and with Birmingham; his poems are dedicated to Meyler, a 
well-known Bath bookseller; and he seems to have been proprietor 
or editor of the Birmingham Chronicle. I suspect I might dis- 
cover more about him by investigation in the reading-room of the 
British Museum ; but life is too short for such researches. One 
thing is clear: he was an intimate friend of Palmer, theatrical 
manager at Bath and Bristol, and afterwards, I think, member of 
parliament for the former city, who was the first man to start mail- 
coaches in England. This seems a trifle to us, in the days of rail- 
ways: but the truth is that when, in 1784, the first mail-coach 
was started from London to Bristol, the principle of the swiftest 
possible travelling was accepted, and the modern express train is 
merely a corollary of Palmer’s fast coaches. Once admit the prin- 
ciple—the faster the better—and all else is merely an application 
of machinery. Palmer’s enterprise was strongly attacked in those 
days: there were plenty of people interested in the preservation of 
slowness—there always are. His poetical friend Collins says : 

‘The lies Envy broaches, to run down mail-coaches, 
Though fraught with mischance and disaster, 
Like the grease on their axis their speed not relaxes, 
But only just makes them run faster.’ 
This stanza is not particularly intelligible—but it may pass. 

John Collins was laudator temporis acti. He sang—enthusi- 
astically sang—the golden days of good Queen Bess. I have a 
preference for later times, and indeed am rather of opinion that 
this planet is a big hotel, whose managers are only just beginning 
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to learn how to manage it. Even now there is a confounded row 
in the kitchen, because the French cook has quarrelled’ with the 
German bonne. However, Collins is delighted with a time, 
‘When our ladies, with large ruffs, tied round about the neck fast, 
Would gobble up a pound of beefsteaks for their breakfast.’ 
It must have been a pleasant time enough, if we accept the poet’s 
account of some of its characteristics : 
‘Then a woman with a fortune was reckon’d but a flirt, 
If she could not make a pudding, make a bed, or make a shirt ; 
And to do a friend a kindness that wanted a lift, 
With a fortune out at elbows—a man would make a shift.’ 

Nothing could more clearly show that there is a revolution in 
modern English thought than a vein of friendly sympathy which 
runs through John Collins’s verse. He has always ‘ a purse when 
a friend wants to borrow.’ Modern friendship has taken quite an- 
other turn: the idea that a friend might want to borrow shocks the 
sensitive nerves of men nowaday. Borrow! Why, there is no well- 
conducted person of this later era who would allow his friend to know 
that it was possible for him to want money. Swindle him he will, 
to the fullest extent. To do him out ofa thousand pounds is clever: 
to borrow a sovereign of him is ‘ bad form.’ 

John Collins was rather a good hand at an epigram. In Old- 
ham churchyard he happened to notice epitaphs upon Paul Fuller 
and Peter Potter. Thereupon he wrote: 

‘’Tis held by Peter and by Paul 
That when we fill our graves or urns, 
Ashes to ashes crumbling fall, 
And dust to dust once more returns : 
So here a truth unmeant for mirth 
Appears in monumental lay: 


Paul’s grave is fill’d with Fuller’s earth, 
And Peter’s cramm’d with Potter’s clay.’ 


Had I time, space, and the Editor’s good leave, there are mul- 
titudinous more things I should like to say about John Collins. 
Parting from him, let me remark that he belongs to a class of men 
who might be increased without public inconvenience. More such 
men in our country towns would keep up that intellectual life which 
is the healthiest of all influences. No man can deny that a song 
like ‘ To-Morrow’ is nobly suggestive ; and though one doesn’t en- 
counter a Collins every day, it is quite conceivable that men of the 
Collins type would multiply if country towns were less stagnant 
than they are, less content to be stagnant, less absurdly unconscious 
that they have duties to perform, and that a few centuries ago their 
names were known in history. For the sake of English local litera- 
ture I heartily wish there were more Collinses. 

MORTIMER COLLINS. 












THREE TO ONE 
Or some Passages out of the Rife of Amicia Zady Sfocetapple 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE’ 


CHAPTER XXI, THE THUNDERSTORM AND THE GIPS8yY. 


GATHERINGS of men and women are like the flocking of birds and 
beasts—there is usually one among them who plays the part of 
a sentinel; and on this occasion that duty devolved on Colonel 
Barker. After he had made sufficient love in his quiet way to Mrs. 
Barker, and had drank his tea, he moved away a little from the oak, 
_and came back in a minute or two to say: 

‘ Take my word for it, we are going to have a thunderstorm.’ 

By this time Edward and Harry were so intoxicated by love and 
admiration, that they felt inclined to chaff Colonel Barker. 

‘ But suppose we don’t choose to take your word, Colonel Barker, 
what will you say then ?’ 

‘O, then I should say,’ said Colonel Barker, getting red about 
the gills—‘ then I should say you were a pair of blind puppies, who 
cannot see a yard before them, let alone observing the weather ! 
Never, in all my campaigns in India, have I seen such plain signy 
of a thunderstorm, and a very bad one.’ 

‘O,’ said Edward, ‘ pray don’t tell us anything about India. 
The very word makes one hot to hear, and it’s quite hot enough 
without it.’ 

‘It will be down on us in five minutes,’ said Colonel Barker. 

‘I daresay it will,’ said the incorrigible Harry, leaning against 
the bole of the gigantic tree. ‘Is it safer here, Colonel Barker, 
under shelter, or out in the open ?’ 

‘I must say I thought every fool knew that it was dangerous to 
stay under trees in a thunderstorm,’ said Colonel Barker. 

‘ Very true,’ said Edward; ‘ but then, you see, Harry isn’t a 
fool, and that’s why he asks the question. He’s a wise fellow, and 
wants to know.’ 

‘Well,’ said the honest Colonel, ‘ it’s no time to stand disputing ; 
we must leave the tree. The choice is either to stay here with the 
chance of being struck, or go out into the open and be drenched to 
the skin. As for me, I would sooner be wet than killed, so I shall 
leave the tree.’ 

Sreconp Serzzs, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XVI. GG 
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‘All right,’ said Harry, ‘I shall wait till it begins to lighten, 
and then—’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when a dazzling flash, 
followed immediately by a tremendous peal, blazed before their eyes. 
At the same time a few sullen drops of rain fell, but such drops! 
each of them, as Mrs. Barker said, was as big as her umbrella. 

‘I suppose you will come away now, young man ?’ said Colonel 
Barker ; and we know when Colonel Barker used the term ‘ young 
man’ what he meant by it. 

‘No, I sha’n’t,’ said Harry; ‘I think it better not to go to the 
certainty of being wet to escape the uncertainty of being struck by 
lightning. Just look; why should this tree be struck ? there are 
plenty of others all about.’ Then turning to Florry, ‘ What do you 
say, Miss Carlton—shall we leave the shelter of the tree, or shall 
we go out into the open to get wet ?’ 

‘I will do as you do in all things,’ said Florry ; ‘that is to say— 
no! I will do as mamma wishes. She must decide.’ 

By this time the rain came down, not in single drops, but in a 
perfect down-pour. It fell so fast and so hard, that all over the 
greensward the drops as they fell jumped up again from a sheet of 
water, just as they do in heavy London rain out of the dirty puddles. 
All the party were on their feet ; Lady Sweetapple stood alone, look- 
ing out on the deluge ; Lady Carlton was supported by her daughters 
on either side ; Count Pantouffles and Mr. Beeswing were side by 
side ; and the Count, to keep his head cool, we suppose, took off his 
hat and bowed to the storm. 

‘I suppose you do that out of respect to Jupiter and the ancient 
gods,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘ At such moments as these it is as well 
to be safe on all sides. I am sure Mrs. Marjoram is praying hard, 
if she is not telling Mr. Marjoram that the storm is all his fault.’ 

‘No, indeed,’ said the Count. ‘I do know nothing of your 
Jupiter since I was out of the college. I did just take off my hat 
because my head was so hot.’ 

To such perfection had this exquisite diplomatist brought the 
practice of bowing, that he bowed involuntarily whenever he lifted 
his hat from his head. 

All this time the storm continued to rage, and the party, with 
the exception of Colonel Barker and Mrs. Barker, had not left King 
Edward’s Oak; for their excuse, let it be remembered that they 
were most of them women, and there are few women who would not 
sooner run the risk of a thunderbolt than face the certainty of spoil- 
ing their things. 

‘ What shall we do ?’ said Lady Carlton. ‘I am afraid it is very 
dangerous to stay where we are.’ 

‘Come away, if you value your life, Lady Carlton, and bring all 
the rest with you,’ bawled Colonel Barker, who by this time, with 
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Mrs. Barker, were drenched to the skin, and looked as sleek and 
shiny as if they had been dressed in mackintoshes. 

‘What do you say, Lady Sweetapple?’ asked Lady Carlton, 
taking as it were a woman’s council of war. 

‘I think we had better stay here,’ said Lady Sweetapple ; ‘ it is 
a grand sight, and I can see it much more comfortably under the 
tree than if I were wet through.’ 

So with Amicia dress had carried the day. 

‘What do you say, Florry ? and you, Alice? and you, Mr. For- 
tescue ? and you, Mr. Vernon ?’ 

The guilty four, as they might be called, though they had done 
nothing wrong, were unanimous in thinking that they were very well 
as they were. Florry and Alice wished to stay where Harry and 
Edward stayed, and Harry and Edward wished to stay where Florry 
and Alice stayed. But Harry was the spokesman, and he said out- 
right : 

‘I think, as we have stayed here so long and nothing has hap- 
pened to us, we may just as well stay the storm out. Look at those 
awful examples yonder, and see what comes of a woman who always 
follows her husband’s advice.’ 

As he said this he pointed to Mrs. Barker, who was so drenched 
with rain and so blown about by the wind that her clothes clung to her 
body, and revealed rotundities of person which elderly ladies’ dress is 
expressly calculated to conceal. Mrs. Barker’s dress fitted her as 
tightly as her garments fitted Noah’s wife, or Mrs. Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet in the Noah’s ark, and altogether she had become what Ed- 
ward Vernon called a ‘ figure of fun.’ 

So it went on, most of the party standing under the tree, which 
gave them most generous shelter, scarce a drop falling through its 
leaves ; Colonel and Mrs. Barker floundering about like the hippo- 
potamus and his wife in the open; the servants doing as their betters 
did, and hiding under trees in awful defiance of all the scientific rules 
about thunderstorms ; the horses making the best of it, and the car- 
riages getting thoroughly wet in the seats; for neither could be shut, 
and no one had ever thought on such a day of wraps and waterproofs. 
So they remained; Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram keeping well apart, the 
wife divided between two agonies—the first, at the prospect of being 
translated, in the twinkling of an eye, either to a better or a worse 
place than Great Cumberland-street ; the second, lest she should be 
forced to leave the tree, and so ruin her dress in a moment. As for 
Mr. Marjoram, he was alamb. If he had been struck, he would have 
gone where all good husbands go who have been tormented in this 
world. What, then, would have become of Mrs. Marjoram? Who can 
tell? But one thing is quite certain, that in that other world Mr. Mar- 
joram would have been supremely unhappy if he had been parted from 
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Mrs. Marjoram ; for have you not all of you heard that Mr. Marjoram 
dearly loved his wife? For her sake he would have been content to 
have been a goat, or a tiger, or a rhinoceros, in a future state. The 
only thing that he could not have borne would have been everlasting 
separation from his persecutor. You see, therefore, that Mr. Marjo- 
ram went even beyond the Christian precept. Instead of merely pray- 
ing for his persecutors, he actually asked to be with them for ever ; 
an excess of charity nowhere, we believe, inculcated in the Gospel. 

But we are in the midst of a thunderstorm, and not engaged on 
a treatise on Christian charity. The storm went on; but the party 
under the oak, not encouraged to quit it by what they saw of the 
practical effect of the Colonel’s teaching, and besides, growing bolder 
by impunity, began to take heart, and having taken heart, to look 
about them. Then they were first aware that there was some one 
else under the tree. 

Florry, with her quick eyes, was the first to see that some one 
else, or, at any rate, with her quick tongue, to talk about it. 

‘Look at the side of the tree, Mr. Fortescue, and tell me what 
you see.’ 

Harry turned his eyes, which after his refusal to leave the tree 
had been for the most part fixed on Florry’s face, in the direction of 
the tree, and there he saw a gipsy woman, with a baby in her arms, 
clinging close to the tree for shelter. 

‘What fun!’ he said. ‘Now we can all have our fortunes told.’ 

‘Yes; what fun!’ said Florry. ‘ Only I think it better fun to 
hear other people’s fortunes told than to have one’s own told.’ 

‘That I call cowardice,’ said Harry, ‘just as I call it cowardice 
in Colonel Barker to stalk about yonder with Mrs. Barker, because he 
is afraid of being struck by lightning.’ 

By this time every one had discovered the gipsy, who stood there 
with the natural dignity of her race, unabashed before that gay com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen. 

Lady Carlton was the first to approach her, with the words, ‘My 
good woman, where did you come from ?’ 

‘Good! yes, I am good,’ said the gipsy. ‘I am not of your 
religion, which says there is none good but One. Iam good. A 
woman I am, too, not a lady. Whence did I come? Out of the 
earth, our people say, at first, to which I shall return; but lately, 
across the fields, out of the woods, through the heather and fern, 
along wastes and commons. Wherever there is a bit of unbroken 
turf or unfenced woodland, thence I come and thither I go. Iama 
vagrant, a wanderer, ay, and a trespasser, as your law calls it. When 
the stocks were in fashion, you put me in the stocks, and now you 
force me to pick oakum, or to travel on the treadmill, and if you give 
me charity, you drive me into the casual ward of the workhouse.’ 
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‘Really, I have never done any of these horrid things,’ said Lady 
Carlton. 

‘Not you, perhaps,’ said the gipsy. ‘Not you, but your class, 
your system, your law, or whatever you call it. You say you will 
tame the Romany, and make them good. I have told you we are 
good already. Do you wish to make us beasts of burden, like your 
Saxon labourers, who toil from morning till night, and scarce know 
their right hand from their left? Is there a man or a woman on your 
estate who can tell you anything of this very oak which now shelters 
us from the storm? No! Not a man here or elsewhere knows any- 
thing of the traditions and story of his country; but the poor gipsy 
can tell you all about it. Do you know why this is called King 
Edward’s Oak, and, still more, why this is known as Deadman’s 
Hill ?’ : 

‘I am sure I can’t tell,’ said Lady Carlton, rather awed by the 
stern manner of the gipsy woman. 

‘TI am sure, Mrs. Gipsy,’ said Harry, ‘it doesn’t much matter 
why it is called-Deadman’s Hill, or why the oak is called King 
Edward’s Oak. The great thing for us to think of is, that here it is, 
and shelters us from the storm. 

‘Why call me ‘‘Mrs. Gipsy’ ?’ said the woman. ‘How do you 
know this child is my own? It may be stolen from some of your stock, 
to sell again, as you accuse the Romany so often of doing. It makes 
me laugh when I think how many sins are laid at our door which we 
have never done, or thought of doing. Geese, pigs, fowls, sheep, 
horses, oxen, and even children, whenever they are not to be found, 
it is all the gipsy’s doing.’ 

‘If I had known your name, I would not have called you ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gipsy,”’’ said Harry, rather frightened at the energy of the woman. 

‘ Then call me Sinaminta,’ said the woman ; ‘ and let me tell you 
it does matter a deal by what names things and people are called. 
The whole story of a thing, or a man, or a woman, often lies in a 
name, and it is only foolish people who say, like you, that the past 
is nothing and the present everything, for such people have no 
future.’ 

‘ That’s one for you, Harry,’ said Mr. Beeswing, who had by this 
time come up. Where had he been all this time? We are sorry to 
say, fast asleep on the other side of the tree. Tea, as is well known, 
is a narcotic to some people, and so it was to Mr. Beeswing, who 
used often to say, ifit were not for the sound sleep which some people 
get up in their rooms after five-o’clock tea, while they are pretend- 
ing to write their letters, half the witty things that are said at or 
after dinner would remain unsaid. He had actually slept through 
the storm, and had only been awakened by the war of words pro- 
voked by the gipsy’s appearance. 

‘ That’s one for you, Harry,’ he said ; and then addressing the 
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‘Really, I have never done any of these horrid things,’ said Lady 
Carlton. 

‘Not you, perhaps,’ said the gipsy. ‘Not you, but your class, 
your system, your law, or whatever you call it. You say you will 
tame the Romany, and make them good. I have told you we are 
good already. Do you wish to make us beasts of burden, like your 
Saxon labourers, who toil from morning till night, and scarce know 
their right hand from their left? Is there a man or a woman on your 
estate who can tell you anything of this very oak which now shelters 
us from the storm? No! Not a man here or elsewhere knows any- 
thing of the traditions and story of his country; but the poor gipsy 
can tell you all about it. Do you know why this is called King 
Edward’s Oak, and, still more, why this is known as Deadman’s 
Hill ?’ 

‘I am sure I can’t tell,’ said Lady Carlton, rather awed by the 
stern manner of the gipsy woman. 

‘I am sure, Mrs. Gipsy,’ said Harry, ‘it doesn’t much matter 
why it is called Deadman’s Hill, or why the oak is called King 
Edward's Oak. The great thing for us to think of is, that here it is, 
and shelters us from the storm. 

‘Why call me ‘‘ Mrs. Gipsy’*?’ said the woman. ‘How do you 
know this child is my own? It may be stolen from some of your stock, 
to sell again, as you accuse the Romany so often of doing. It makes 
me laugh when I think how many sins are laid at our door which we 
have never done, or thought of doing. Geese, pigs, fowls, sheep, 
horses, oxen, and even children, whenever they are not to be found, 
it is all the gipsy’s doing.’ 

‘If I had known your name, I would not have called you ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gipsy,’’’ said Harry, rather frightened at the energy of the woman. 

‘ Then call me Sinaminta,’ said the woman ; ‘ and let me tell you 
it does matter a deal by what names things and people are called. 
The whole story of a thing, or a man, or a woman, often lies in a 
name, and it is only foolish people who say, like you, that the past 
is nothing and the present everything, for such people have no 
future.’ 

‘ That’s one for you, Harry,’ said Mr. Beeswing, who had by this 
time come up. Where had he been all this time? We are sorry to 
say, fast asleep on the other side of the tree. Tea, as is well known, 
is a narcotic to some people, and so it was to Mr. Beeswing, who 
used often to say, if it were not for the sound sleep which some people 
get up in their rooms after five-o’clock tea, while they are pretend- 
ing to write their letters, half the witty things that are said at or 
after dinner would remain unsaid. He had actually slept through 
the storm, and had only been awakened by the war of words pro- 
voked by the gipsy’s appearance. 

‘ That’s one for you, Harry,’ he said; and then addressing the 
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gipsy, he asked, ‘I have no doubt Sinaminta can tell us all about the 
oak on the hill.’ 

‘Yes, Sinaminta can tell you,’ said the gipsy; ‘and it is not 
long to tell.’ 

‘ Pray tell us !’ was now heard on all sides by a chorus of voices. 

‘ This oak,’ said Sinaminta, looking up at it almost with affection, 
‘is well known to all the Romany race. Whenever any of us have 
a camp about here, we come to see it and make offerings to it. 
You need not laugh, or you may well laugh—offerings are such silly 
things, like church services and sacraments when you don’t believe 
in them. But we Romany believe in our offerings, and in the souls 
of our departed ones, just as all you Christians believe in them. 
And wherever we know that one of our race has breathed his last by 
persecution or by law, for to us they often both mean the same thing, 
that spot becomes holy, and we worship at it with offerings. You 
Christians do this at Jerusalem and other places; but what you do in 
churches and temples, the Romany does at woods and wells, by the 
side of the deep swift rivers, and under great green oaks, such as 
this. You call it King Edward’s Oak, but it was a great tree long 
before his time. We call it Deadman’s Oak, just as the hill is called 
Deadman’s Hill; and why we call it so is, that one of our chiefs or 
kings, as you would call him, was taken red-handed, as the saying 
was, killing King Edward’s venison in High Beech Chase, and strung 
up on the 2d of June at this very tree. Our stories say that the 
king, who was a cruel wicked man, was here himself when the deed 
was done, and saw our king’s death-throes on this very tree on this 
very day four hundred years ago. I had done my offering round the 
tree, and was going away across the chase, which we look on just as 
much our own now as it was four hundred, ay, and a thousand years 
ago, but the storm drove me back to shelter, and so here I am, to 
tell you all the story of the tree and of the hill.’ 

‘She ought to be caught at once, and have every article of woman’s 
rights given her on the spot,’ said Edward; ‘and she ought to be 
made a female Professor of History by diploma or by acclamation at 
the Oxford Commemoration. I think she would puzzle every Don 
in the University in English History, and I am not sure whether 
she would not floor them all in Law and Divinity as well.’ 

Now Lady Sweetapple went up to Sinaminta, and said: ‘It still 
rains, Sinaminta, though the storm has passed off. Can you tell for- 
tunes ?’ 

‘ Yes, I can, and sometimes I can read them by the face without 
looking at the palm.’ 

‘Must I cross it with gold—I mean the palm—if you tell it ?’ 

‘ Nothing for nothing,’ said Sinaminta bitterly ; ‘ that’s the rule 
of Romany life, and that’s the rule of English life. Your clergymen 
do not pray or preach for naught; your lawyers do not plead for 
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naught ; your judges do not do justice for naught ; your very Queen 
does not reign for naught ; why, then, should the poor Romany, 
who has many secrets to tell, tell your fortunes for naught ?’ 

‘But,’ said Harry, ‘is a silver fortune better than a golden for- 
tune? That’s what I wish to know.’ 

‘There are good fortunes and bad fortunes with all the metals,’ 
said Sinaminta. ‘ So it must ever be; but for a gay young gentleman, 
who stands side by side with two such pretty ladies, to talk of a sil- 
ver fortune, shows, it seems to me, that he has very little gold in his 
nature. He shall have a silver fortune if he desires it.’ 

‘Upon my word, Harry,’ said Mr. Beeswing, who had been list- 
ening with great delight to Sinaminta’s readiness and wit, ‘ you had 
better give it up, cross Sinaminta’s hand at once with gold, or you will 
get nothing but a brazen fortune out of her.’ 

‘ When a poor country girl crosses my hand with copper,’ Sina- 
minta went on, as though justifying herself, ‘I give her the best 
fortune I can, because I know that a penny is all she has to give. 
Then copper works on my brain as much as gold or precious stones; 
but when a gentleman or a lady crosses my hand with half-a-crown, 
I can take no trouble to find out for them secrets for which they are 
willing to pay such a poor price.’ 

‘You think, then,’ said Lady Sweetapple, almost hissing like 
Lamia in the poem by Keats, ‘that every man has his price, and 
Mr. Fortescue is like all the rest ?’ 

As she said this, she looked at Harry like the wolf in ‘ Red Rid- 
ing Hood ;’ but, much to her surprise, Harry neither flinched nor 
blenched. For all their effect, her words might as well have been 
uttered to a deaf man. 

‘What consummate hypocrisy !’ was all that Amicia could mur- 
mur before the gipsy went on: 

‘ Yes, every man has his price, and every woman, too ; young men 
and husbands, maidens and wives and widows—they have all their 
price, as well as the Romany. When they’re low, they put it low; 
and when they’re high, they put it high. That’s all the difference.’ 

‘And what do you think is this gentleman’s price, Sinaminta ?’ 
said Lady Sweetapple, pushing Harry Fortescue forward. 

‘ How can I tell till I see his hand?’ said the gipsy. ‘ Let him 
cross my palm with gold and put out his hand like a man, and I will 
tell you his fortune and his price.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Fortescue,’ said Florry, ‘do have your fortune told, 
it will be so nice’ 

‘Nicer for you than for me,’ said Harry. ‘ But here goes, if it 
will give you any pleasure.’ 

And with these words he put his hand into his waistcoat-pocket 
and brought out a sovereign, which he tossed to the gipsy, who let 
it drop and never stooped to take it up. 
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‘There is the gold,’ said Harry, ‘ and here is my hand.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the gipsy with a sneer; ‘there is your gold, and 
there let it lie where it fell. Pride, they say, goes before a fall. If 
you wish Sinaminta to tell your fortune, you must not throw your gold 
to her as though she were a dog, but cross her palm with it properly, 
like a gentleman, and then she may tell your fortune.’ 

‘Well,’ said Harry, ‘anything for a quiet life,’ as he picked up 
the sovereign and crossed the olive palm of the gipsy with it, leaving 
the coin in it after the operation was over. ‘ And now here is my 
hand. Tell me quick what you see in it.’ 

The gipsy looked at his palm, and then said : 

‘There are two trying for you, and I see a third in the back- 
ground.’ 

‘Just as I thought,’ said Lady Sweetapple to herself. ‘ Two of 
us here, and Edith Price in the background, away in Lupus-street.’ 

‘Just like you gipsies,’ said Harry. ‘Because there are two 
young ladies close by, you say there are two trying for me, which is 
alla story ; and then, to fill up your fortune-telling, you bring in the 
third in the background. We all know what these two young ladies 
are like, so don’t waste words on them. Tell us something about 
the third in the background. Is she dark or fair ?’ 

‘Dark,’ said the gipsy, ‘very dark; and she is dressed in black, 
and she is expecting a letter from you. It will make her very happy 
when she gets it.’ 

‘Can you tell us her name—this dark lady’s name?’ asked Ami- 
cia eagerly. 

‘I don’t think I can,’ said Sinaminta, ‘ but you may be sure she 
has her price, like all the rest of you.’ 

‘Has her price ?’ cried Harry, as if waking up out of a dream ; 
‘ how very strange !’ And then he drew away his hand, saying, ‘ This 
is past a joke. I won't hear anything more about the dark lady in 
the background.’ 

‘ Just like young men,’ said the gipsy: ‘always in the present, 
as you yourself said. When the two here are absent, the third will 
be present, and then you will think of her. I hope she may get her 
letter, poor thing!’ 

‘I won’t hear any more of your lies,’ said Harry ; ‘ tell the for- 
tune of some one else. Here, Edward, why don’t you have your for- 
tune told? I have made sport enough for the rest of you.’ 

‘O,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘I assure you, Mr. Fortescue, I 
have heard quite enough.’ 

‘And I,’ said Edward, ‘am so sure that all Sinaminta’s tales 
are true, that I am afraid to hold out my hand.’ 

‘ Colonel Barker !’ shouted out Harry, ‘come and have your for- 
tune told. You'll be just as wet here under the shade as you are out 
there. Come and have your fortune told.’ 
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‘A man who has made his fortune, like that old gentleman, has 
no need to have it told,’ said Sinaminta. ‘ It only does good to the 
young, who have the world before them.’ 

‘Why does it do them any good ?’ asked Florry. 

‘ Because, though no one can avoid his fate, it sometimes makes 
it easier to bear if one knows what it is to be beforehand.’ 

‘ That’s not what Mr. Rubrick says,’ said Florry. ‘ He says it 
is a blessing not to know our destiny before it happens.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ said Sinaminta. ‘ That’s the parson who gave one 
of our people a month for stealing a fagot, though, bless your pretty 
face, one fagot is as much like another fagot as one egg is like 
another egg; and yet Mr. Rubrick swore to his fagot. The par- 
sons, miss, like to keep fate—your fate and my fate—in their own 
hands. They say they know all about it, and where we shall go to 
if we do or do not as they bid us; but though they are so wise, they 
do not even know their own fagots, and though they are so certain 
of what the end of this life’s journey will be, they can never say 
what is to happen to us in the mean while. I care nothing for the 
end of life ; but between birth and death there is much to tell, as to 
husbands and wives, weal and woe, riches and poverty, and yet no 
parson on earth can tell us aught about it.’ 

By this time Mrs. Marjoram had come up, attracted by the 
gipsy’s declamation. She had heard her last denunciation of par- 
sons’ ignorance, and cut in with— 

‘That, my good young woman, is because such knowledge has 
been denied us, for the wisest reasons, by an all-merciful Provid- 
ence. It would be very bad for us to know beforehand all that was 
to befall us. It would make us discontented, and cause us to re- 
pine against the decrees of the Creator.’ 

‘ That’s twice to-day that I have been called good,’ said Sinaminta 
mockingly. ‘IfI am called good a third time I shall never need 
to have my fortune told; for what says our proverb? ‘‘ Three times 
good, lucky for life.”” But Ido not agree with you when you say 
it is bad to know what is to befall us. There’s many a wife who, 
if she had to choose her husband over again, would never choose 
the husband she has; and many a husband who would sooner have 
married any other woman than the wife he has. Discontented and 
repining! Why, half the discontent and sorrow in life comes of 
men and women taking steps in the dark which they can’t retrace ; 
and of all dark steps the darkest is marriage, as you have made it 
by your laws.’ : 

‘That's a facer for you,’ thought Mr. Beeswing ; ‘ really Sina- 
minta sees her way in the dark as clearly as most people.’ 

But Mrs. Marjoram still persisted. She was a glutton, as they 
say in the ‘ring,’ and wanted more punishing. 

‘Your principles are very bad.’ 
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‘I have no principles,’ said Sinaminta; ‘I leave those to my 
betters; but I have feelings, and what I say is, that I have seen 
more feeling in my own people, in tents and wagons on windy 
commons and bleak hill-sides, than I ever saw in houses and towns; 
ay, or in churches, where we hear so much principle and see so 
little practice. But the storm is over, and you are all afraid to 
hear your fortunes told by the poor gipsy. As it is, you have only 
heard one not a quarter told. I must be away with my babe to our 
tents. Good-evening.’ And with these words she strode off across 
the heath and fern. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE DRIVE HOME, 


WueEN the gipsy was gone, the storm was over, and the party 
preferred to go home. Horses and carriages were summoned, and 
all returned in the same way in which they came, except that Mr. 
Beeswing exchanged his seat in the break for Kitty’s back, while Mr. 
Marjoram was driven home in peace. He had at last found some- 
thing which tormented him more than Mrs. Marjoram; and for once 
he seemed quite happy in sitting next that lady, and beholding the 
gambols of Kitty with Mr. Beeswing on her back. But the younger 
son of the house of Port was a most excellent horseman; and if 
Mr. Marjoram had a bad time of it going to the oak with Kitty, 
Kitty had as bad a one in returning to High Beech with Mr. Bees- 
wing. 
Lady Carlton had not paid much attention to the gipsy; her 
thoughts having been chiefly taken up by the storm and with Count 
Pantouffles’ efforts at conversation. 

‘What did you find to say to the gipsy-woman, Lady Sweet- 
apple ?’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ She seemed to-talk a great deal.’ 

‘She was a very strange woman indeed,’ said Lady Sweetapple, 
‘and I should like to see more of her. She is the only gipsy who 
ever impressed me at all with her pretended powers. We should 
have got more out of her, if Mr. Fortescue had not been so impa- 
tient. That put her out, and the end was that she left his fortune 
not half told.’ 

‘ Do you believe in gipsies, Count Pantouffles ?’ said Lady Carl- 
ton. 

‘Not I. Ido not believe in such nonsense,’ said Count Pan- 
touffles. ‘I am above all silly superstitions, I hope.’ 

After this decided opinion, the conversation in the pony-carriage 
flagged and died out. Lady Carlton thought of her dinner-party, 
and hoped she should get home in time to dress. Count Pantouffles 
looked serene, and said nothing. And as for Lady Sweetapple, she 
threw herself back in her seat, and wondered what the truth could be 
about that Edith Price, and how Sinaminta could have hit the right 
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nail on the head so cleverly, in bringing in the dark young lady in 
the background while she was telling Harry Fortescue’s fortune. 

In the break the party were much more lively. Harry and 
Edward, and Florry and Alice, were very happy; and Mr. Marjo- 
ram, for the reason given, was comparatively happy. Besides this, 
they were all dry. Colonel Barker and his wife were the only wet 
ones ; and all the gallant Colonel had gained by asserting his theory 
of thunder and lightning was, that he and his wife were drenched 
to the skin. 

‘Well, Colonel,’ said Harry, ‘ how do you feel ?’ 

‘ Pretty well,’ growled the Colonel. ‘If it were not for Mrs. 
Barker, I shouldn’t care one bit about the ducking; but if I were 
wet a thousand times, I should never be so mad as to think of stand- 
ing under a tree in a storm like that.’ 

‘It’s a pity,’ said Edward, ‘ you were not there to hear what 
the gipsy said of that. It would put you rather out of conceit with 
your theory.’ 

‘ What did she say ?’ asked Colonel Barker. 

‘I hope you won’t mind it,’ said Edward, ‘but she said that 
nore but a fool would go from under the shelter of a tree when there 
was thunder and rain together. She gave a reason for it which you 
may as well hear.’ 

‘I am quite ready to hear it, though she did call me a fool,’ 
said the Colonel. 

‘Well,’ said Edward, ‘ she said that in all the records of her 
race, she had never heard of any one being struck by lightning in 
rain ; for it was well known that the rain drew the power out of the 
lightning, and rendered it harmless.’ 

‘No!’ said Mrs. Barker, ‘did she say that? And to think, 
Jerry, that I should have spoiled my black silk all for nothing.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘if one is to take as gospel 
every idle word that gipsy women say, we should have a bad time 
of it. You had better trust to me, and get wet with me, than rely 
on gipsy traditions.’ 

‘So I do, Colonel Barker; soIdo. I would rather believe you 
than a whole camp full of gipsies.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘ very good. And now let us 
say no more about it. I only hope, dear, you will not take cold. 
As for the dress, it is not worth thinking of.’ 

‘But, Edward,’ said Harry, ‘when did the gipsy-woman tell 
you all that about.the lightning and the rain? I thought you and 
Miss Alice had not spoken a word to her till long after I had found 
her out.’ 

‘Come, come!’ said Edward, ‘ that will never do. The fact 
was, that you were so busy with Miss Carlton and Lady Sweetapple, 
that you paid no attention to what I was about. Then it was that 
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Sinaminta told me all about the rain and the lightning. Was it 
not, Miss Alice Carlton ?’ 

‘Yes, it was just as you say, Mr. Vernon,’ said Alice, who was 
just then in such a mood, that if Edward Vernon had said that he 
and she had just jumped out of the crater of Vesuvius, she would 
have backed his words in every particular. But the real truth was, 
that this was all an idle invention of Edward’s to tease Colonel 
Barker, because he was an old fogey, with his old-fashioned notions 
about thunder and lightning. 

When they reached the Hall, they found that Sir Thomas had 
long since returned, and been rather in a way about them. At first, 
when he found they had gone to the oak, he wanted to ride out and 
meet them; for, not to mention his visitors, Sir Thomas Carlton 
dearly loved his wife and daughters. But when he got to the sta- 
bles and ordered his groom to saddle Kitty, it was only to hear that 
Mr. Marjoram was on Kitty ; and when he ordered the brown hack, 
to be told that the ‘brown hack’ was in physic. In fact, it was 
another case of husbands’ proposing and wives’ disposing ; and so 
he had to choose between staying at home and walking off to meet 
them in the rain. Like many men before him, Sir Thomas Carlton 
came to a compromise. He did walk out, and he did not get wet ; 
for he walked in the open corridor between the drawing-rooms and 
the terrace in front of High Beech; and so, though he got most of 
the air, he had none of the wet, though he was in a fine way till 
they all came back. 

As he walked up and down the terrace he said out loud, ‘ To 
think of putting Marjoram on Kitty, the most ‘‘ gamesome ’oss,”’ 
as my groom says, in all the country round! I trust that neither 
of two things will happen ; first, that she will not throw poor Mar- 
joram off and break his legs; and secondly, that Marjoram will not 
throw poor Kitty down and break her knees. He is a good fellow, 
and she is a most excellent mare.’ 

‘I am so glad to see you all safe and sound,’ were the words 
of Sir Thomas as he handed Lady Sweetapple and Lady Carlton out 
of the pony-carriage, and saw the break close up behind, and Kitty 
cantering along with Mr. Beeswing in the distance; ‘and not wet 
too !—how did you manage that ?’ 

‘ By taking Mr. Fortescue’s advice and staying under the tree,’ 
said Lady Sweetapple. ‘If we had followed Colonel Barker, who 
led Mrs. Barker away into what he called the open, we should have 
been wet to the skin, and spoilt all our things.’ 

With these words, Lady Sweetapple ran upstairs to dress, for 
which, in her opinion, there was barely time ; but still, as she scaled 
the slippery staircase, she muttered, ‘ Every man has his price, and 
so has Harry Fortescue his Edith Price—the gipsy’s dark lady in 
the background.’ 
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CuHaprer XXIII. 
DRESSING FOR DINNER AT HIGH BEECH, 


Lapy SwEETAPpLE thought there was barely time to dress for 
dinner, though she had rather more than an hour to do it in. Din- 
ner was at eight, and it was five minutes to seven when she reached 
her room. Lady Carlton thought it too soon to go up—she and Mrs. 
Barker and Mrs. Marjoram did not take three-quarters of an hour 
to dress; and as for Florry and Alice, and all the men except Count 
Pantoufiles, in their opinion half an hour was ample time. How long 
the Count took to dress was never exactly known. From first to 
last, and striking an average of days, he probably spent between four 
and five hours a day in making himself smart; sometimes more, and 
sometimes less. We should say that he wasted more time in his 
toilette than any woman of whom we have ever heard, and that, 
you know, is saying a great deal. The only consolation was, that 
both in the case of the Count and in that of Amicia the result 
justified the means. They were gorgeous and beautiful to behold 
when they had done dressing. The great difference was, that when 
one saw the Count come down, like Solomon, in all his glory and 
none of his wisdom, the spectator was tempted to say, ‘ What a ridi- 
culous dandy that fellow is!’ but when the eyes of all beholders 
were drawn, as it were by magic, to Lady Sweetapple when she 
entered the room, all said either to themselves, or out loud to the 
man or woman at their elbow, ‘How charming Lady Sweetapple 
looks, and how well her dress becomes her!’ In fact, it is natural 
for women to make themselves smart and attractive. With them 
the proverb, ‘ Fine feathers make fine birds,’ holds just as much 
now as when it was first said by Noah when he saw Mrs. Shem 
making the most and the best of her scanty toilette in the Ark ; 
and though we know that Mr. Darwin says it is Nature’s fashion 
that the males of beetles and birds, bipeds and quadrupeds, should 
make themselves fine to catch the eyes of their female partners, it 
certainly is not the nature of fashion among civilised man, in this 
nineteenth century, that men should go about in full dress while 
women should pass their lives in drabbiness and dowdiness. And 
very lucky, we say, it is for men that this is the fashion. Just think 
where we should be as to our bankers’ balances, if men spent as 
much on their dress as they allow their wives for the same purpose. 
No account could.stand it; and so, just to prove Darwin to be 
wrong, and to show that the ways of civilised man are not as the 
ways of brute beasts that have no understanding, we find the males 
of our times, the ‘ heirs of all the ages,’ quietly sitting on one side 
in the saddest attire—except when they wear livery, either as about 
the court or in domestic service as a footman—and admiring their 
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females, who flit about before their eyes like painted butterflies, 
wearing thousands of pounds round their necks and hundreds of 
pounds on their backs, and resolved, if they can help it, that no lily 
of the field shall be as gorgeously arrayed as they. 

Nor is it anything to the purpose that you drag in Count Pan- 
touffles and say, ‘Look at him.’ Count Pantonffles, we have already 
told you, is altogether a man apart, there are few like him; and if the 
Paris Commune ever has its way with diplomacy, there will be fewer 
still. In fact, he is only the exception that proves the rule, and 
when we have told you that in common parlance he was called a 
ridiculous dandy when he came down to dinner, as though Madame 
Devey had brought him down like a bonnet out of a bandbox, we 
think we have gained our point. 

But there is another thing to be considered, to which young 
people do not sufficiently attend. Consider the gain in time that 
the young have over the middle-aged and the old in dressing. Why, 
a young man might read all the Greek and German philosophers 
through, and think he understood them, and a young woman might 
read the Magazin des Modes from beginning to end, from the very 
first number of that interesting periodical to the last, and fancy she 
now knew all the fashions, and, as it were, had ‘ mistressed’ the 
natural history of dress—they might each, we say, have done this 
great and useful thing in the spare hours that they could gain while 
their elders were labouring to restore, by art and millinery, some of 
those charms and a little of that freshness of which the tooth of 
Time was gradually robbing them. They talk of the waste of time 
by youth, and lamentable it is to think of; but we are not such sour 
moralists as to make young people slave away at their minds for 
eight hours a day. All we beg of them is, that when they see old 
Lady Doublechin go up to dress for dinner, they will rush to the 
library and read some improving book for half an hour before they 
follow her example, and in the same way, when they hear her ring 
in the morning for her maid—for you may be pretty sure, that when 
there is a large party in a house -there will be Doublechins all over 
it—that they will not lie snoring half an hour longer, but jump up 
at oncé and read the same improving book for another half hour, by 
which means they will have raved out of Lady Doublechin one clear 
hour between morning and evening for study ; and if they are clever, 
they may easily make another hour out of her at odd times during the 
rest of the day, for the Doublechins always dress themselves at least 
five times every twelve hours. 

The worst is, so few young people now understand the true 
meaning of the early worm ; in fact, this poor worm has been so 
often quoted and dug up, and trod upon, and even hooked, to make 
sport for the whole community, that he has got shy, and no longer 
rises at that early hour. Even a worm may take to late hours, we 
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suppose, if he chooses, and if there be no necessity in the way— 
necessity, such as rain falling from the sky at dawn, or a mole hunt- 
ing him underground. In such cases all worms make a virtue of 
necessity, and instantly rise to the surface. When you see a worm 
thus situated, you think it good fun, and you suppose that to lead 
the life of a worm is the laziest and happiest in the universe ; you 
little think that the poor worm’s underground habitation has been 
flooded by rain or dew in the night, and that is why he must come 
out. You might as well try to live in a cellar in Lambeth when 
there is a spring-tide, or inhabit your house after it has been burned 
down, as expect a worm to stay underground when there has been heavy 
rain. Just in the same way he flies from the mole, who works his 
underground galleries that he may come upon the worm and devour 
him. Nor is the worm, and especially the early worm, at the end 
of his troubles when he emerges from the earth. He is not like 
you, Mr. Eviltongue, who, after cursing your children and reviling 
your wife, put on your hat and walk down St. James’s-street to the 
club, as if cursing were the language of the court, and you had done 
nothing amiss. He crawls out in fear and trembling for his life, and 
if your case were like his, you might expect that something with a 
great bill—the nearest approach to this monster would be your 
tailor—should suddenly rush upon you out of Jermyn-street, and 
gobble you up, body and bones. What the early worm fears is the 
blackbirds and thrushes, and even the pretty woodpeckers, who 
sometimes, if there are no insects on the bark, contrive to keep 
hunger from the hole in the tree by swallowing an early worm. 

But to return to our young men and women. As we have said, 
they have been so plagued with the proverb of the early bird, that 
some of them have taken to not going to bed at all, and so cheat 
the proverb by sitting up at Pratt’s and the Marlborough, and other 
night-houses where men most do congregate. Only the worst of 
this proceeding is, that just as the worm appears for which they 
have been watching all night, they fall asleep, and then some one 
else gets it, and ail their wakefulness is thrown away. 

Wiser far is another young person whom we know, who has 
invented a new plan of catching the early worm without playing the 
part of the early bird, and she declares—for she is a lady—that it 
succeeds perfectly. The way is, to be in bed yourself, and persuade 
some one else to get up and catch the worm for you; and she has 
made a rhyme on the way how to do it, and here it is: 


‘In ancient days, of course you all have heard, 
None caught a worm except the early bird ; 
But now the earliest of all birds is she 
Who catches all her worms by deputy.’ 


This, it must be allowed, is a very good plan, but then you must 
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persuade some one else to do the work for you. This may do very 
well for the women who can twist men, and even other women, 
round their fingers, as they say; but we doubt if it would answer 
for men, unless they were very like women, which, thank heaven, 
they are not; and so we suppose, so far as men are concerned, if 
they wish to catch the early worm, they must go on in the old way, 
and get up early, like the blackbirds and thrushes. 

But while we have been making our readers partakers of this 
_ diét of worms, all the party at High Beech have, sooner or later, 

betaken themselves to their dressing. Now, if this were the ‘Whole 
Duty of Women,’ or a ‘ Book of Fashion,’ we would go round to 
every bedroom and dressing-room and see the ladies dress, as one 
used to look at the fillies making their toilette in the Oaks, in the 
Paddock at Epsom, or before the One Thousand in the Birdcage at 
Newmarket. But we have many things to talk of besides dress, 
and so had the ladies at High Beech. Of course, they all made 
themselves as smart as they could; for was not this to be a grand 
dinner, and was not Lady Pennyroyal coming, and Lord Pennyroyal, 
who were both well known to be such good judges of dress? Even 
Mr. Marjoram said to Mrs. Marjoram through the keyhole of his 
dressing-room : 

‘I hope, my dear, you will make yourself as smart as you can, 
if it is only to please my cousin.’ 

It was the only drop of the black poison of pride which a long 
course of Mrs. Marjoram had left in poor Mr. Marjoram’s heart— 
his cousinship with Lord Pennyroyal. When he looked in the Court 
Guide and saw Earl of Pennyroyal, Belgrave-square ; Farthinghoe 
Castle, Surrey ; and Rosemary Manor, Notts; and then, in italics, 
Marjoram, denoting the family name, Mr. Marjoram’s heart swelled, 
as it is the nature of all poisons to make things and muscles swell, 
to think that if several people had not come between him and the 
title, he too might have succeeded to the earldom of Pennyroyal. It 
was one of Mrs. Marjoram’s surest means of annoying her husband, 
to declare that at heart she was a democrat. All true Christians, 
she asserted, were democrats, and in proof she had only to. point 
out the fact that ‘the Divine Founder of our religion, whom it is 
irreverent even to name’—though she had no scruple to point him 
out perpetually on the slightest pretext—‘came to the poor and 
needy, and not to the great people of the earth.’ But in her heart 
Mrs. Marjoram was much more proud of the connection than Mr. 
Marjoram; but Mrs. Marjoram was one of those women whose desire 
and design in life was never to let her husband believe that they 
had two opinions in common. She preferred to have her opinions 
all to herself, and she had that insane love of secrecy, or private 
judgment, or whatever name there might be for the odious habit, to 
such an extent that, if it were possible, she would not have allowed 
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one side of her own heart to know what the other was thinking of, 
if she could have helped it, only, luckily, she couldn’t. 

When, therefore, Mr. Marjoram said these words through the 
keyhole, though Mrs. Marjoram was quite resolved in her mind that 
her attire should be effective, in proof of which she had already got 
out her amber satin and her toque with a bird of paradise perched 
up on it, together with at least 20,0001. worth of imitation diamonds 
from Paris, which, though they ‘defied detection by judges of stones,’ 
were somehow or other never believed in by any of the ladies whom 
Mrs. Marjoram was in the habit of meeting out at dinner in the 
neighbourhood of Great Cumberland-place—when, we say, Mrs. Mar- 
joram replied to her husband through the same aperture, all the 
answer that reached his expectant ear—for he now stood with that 
organ at the keyhole—was this : 

‘T’m sure I sha’n’t !’ 

Brevity is the soul of wit, it is well known; but when Mrs. 
Marjoram took to this kind of witty observation, Mr. Marjoram 
knew there was no use saying anything, as the lawyers say, in 
mitigation of damages; for he felt the longer the altercation was 
prolonged, the more damaging it was likely to be for him. He said 
nothing, therefore, and thereby greatly vexed Mrs. Marjoram, who 
expected to be contradicted ; and, let me tell you, when a woman 
has made up her mind to be contradicted, she expects you to do it. 

She had remained, therefore, stooping down in the same attitude 
on her side of the door, with her ear to the keyhole, in a position 
most congenial to suspicious characters; so much so that, if Sus- 
picion were to be painted, she—for it is a female virtue—ought 
to be made listening at a keyhole, and stooping down to do so 
more comfortably. So Mrs. Marjoram stooped and listened ; but 
when no answer came, she was not to be put off in that way, and 
repeated, 

‘ What I said was, I’m sure I sha’n’t.’ 

But by this time Mr. Marjoram had retired to the washing-stand, 
and was deep in thought of his cousin, Earl Pennyroyal; all that 
he caught therefore of Mrs. Marjoram’s words was a sort of hoarse 
whisper, which might mean anything ; but as it was as much as his 
life was worth not to answer Mrs. Marjoram when she had spoken 
twice, he went back to the keyhole, and called out, 

‘Very well, my dear, all right; no doubt you will look charm- 
ing !’ 

In a moment Mrs. Marjoram was back at the keyhole, watching 
her husband’s words as eagerly as a boy at a rat-hole, into which a 
ferret has been put. No gun ever went off more loudly or suddenly 
than Mrs. Marjoram when she bawled through the keyhole, ~ 

‘What I said was, I’m sure I sha’n’t; and as for charming, my 
charming days are long since over.’ 
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That was a good deal to splutter in a rage through a keyhole ; 
but Mrs. Marjoram was equal to the occasion, and not only said 
it, but her husband heard it. 

‘IT hear you, my dear,’ said the Job or Socrates of the nineteenth 
century ; and having said that, he again took the soap between his 
fingers, and began to think of Lord Pennyroyal. 

‘Jerry dear,’ said Mrs. Barker—they, of course, had gone up 
among the first to get off their wet things, and, when up, did not 
reappear till dinner-time—‘ Jerry dear, now that we are dry and 
comfortable again, shall I wear my brocaded silk and the emerald 
brooch ?” 

‘ Of course, my dear,’ said Colonel Barker. ‘ But do you really 
feel as if you had not taken cold ?’ 

‘ Never fear, Jerry, I sha’n’t catch cold. No woman ever caught 
cold in doing what the husband she loves desires. Do you know, 
Jerry, I would not have stood under that tree, like the rest of 
them, when you were walking out in the rain, not if it poured 
ever 80.” 

‘I say now, as I said then,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘ better be wet 
than run the risk of being killed. Besides, we’re not sugar or salt— 
we sha’n’t melt in the rain.’ 

‘ Of course you were right,’ said Mrs. Barker. ‘ You are always 
right. And now I think we had better dress for dinner; so be off 
into your dressing-room.’ , 

Into the dressing-room therefore the gallant Colonel retired ; and 
the loving pair dressed for dinner as though coughs and colds and 
rheumatism and lumbago were things which it has never entered into 
man’s mind to conceive, much less to suffer. 

‘ Florry dear,’ said Alice, ‘I am so happy; are you ?’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Florry; ‘at least, I’m better than I was. I 
feel more as if I were having my own way.’ 

‘ That’s bad for one, you know, Florry.’ 

‘Not at all. Too much ofa good thing is bad; but no one can 
say that I have as yet had too much of such a good thing as having 
my own way.’ 

‘What was all that about—every man living has his price— 
that the gipsy said ? I thought Harry looked rather put out.’ 

‘O,’ said Florry, ‘ that was all because of Lady Sweetapple. It 
was she, and not the gipsy, who put Harry out. As to every man 
having his price, of course every man has. I’m sure if I were to 
fix Harry’s price, I should put it very high.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alice, with a blush, ‘about as high as I should put 
Edward’s.’ 

‘We sha’n’t quarrel about that,’ said Florry. ‘If you like, we’ll 
put them both up for auction, and you shall bid for Edward and I 
for Harry; and see how high we can run up their price.’ 
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‘ That would be nice,’ said Alice ; ‘ and when it was over we could 
‘buy them both in, for Iam sure we should neither of us like to 
part with them.’ 

So they babbled on till it was time for Palmer to come and do 
their hair and put the last touches to their toilette, and then they 
both ran down the staircase as though it was not as slippery as ice, 
and as though there were no slips between cup and lip in this weary 
world. 

‘La, my lady!’ said Mrs. Crump to her mistress as soon as 
they met, ‘here have that Frenchman been a-doing the same thing 
over again, taking what he calls interest for what he has already had. 
But it’s not that I’m going to tell your ladyship. Things like them 
are all in the day’s work, and must be borne with patience, as Mrs. 
Calvesfoot—that’s the housekeeper, my lady—was a-saying not two 
minutes ago.’ 

‘But what have you got to say, Crump? I don’t care to hear 
anything more about the Frenchman. Keep him at arm’s length, 
I tell you, and don’t let him get at your savings.’ 

‘Yes, my lady, it’s nothing about the Frenchman. It’s some- 
thing more.’ 

‘Is it anything about that young lady ?’ said Amicia violently ; 
‘if it is, I should like to hear a great deal about the Frenchman. 
That is to say, if he has anything to tell.’ 

‘Yes, it is about the young lady, but it’s not the Frenchman. 
He is as mum as a mouse, my lady. This time it’s Mr. Podager.’ 

‘And what has Mr. Podager got to say about it ?’ 

‘ Well, my lady, as soon as you was all gone out, Mrs. Calves- 
foot and Mr. Podager invited all us visitors to what they called a 
collation in the housekeeper’s room. We had everything of the best, 
and as Mr. Podager says, ‘‘ servants work hard for their wages, and 
deserves often more than they gets.”” So we had a collation—cake, 
and wine, and jams, and jellies, and ice, and sherry wine, and port 
wine, and claret, only I can’t abide it; and at last we had our tea 
at the end of the collation-like, and then Mr. Podager, who is as 
nice and pleasant a gentleman as I ever met, says to me, 

‘* Lady Sweetapple,”’ says he, ‘‘ what shall we do to amuse our- 
selves ?” 

La!” says I, ‘‘ Mr. Podager, how should I know ?” 

‘So one said one thing, and one another. The Frenchman asked 
me to play dominoes, and to have a glass of o sacray, but I hates 
sugar-and-water, and so I would have none of that, when I heard 
that was the English for o sacray; and as for his dominoes, I’m not 
going to let them domineer over me again with his dominoes, if I 
know it, so I said I wouldn’t, point-blank. 

‘Mrs. Calvesfoot she said she thought one of the best amuse- 
ments was to take a good rest, and sleep before the labours of the 
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evening came on; but the younger ones—that’s me, my lady, and 
the Frenchman, and the Count’s young gentleman—a very civil- 
spoken gentleman, only he’s a German, and can scarce say anything 
in English but yes and no—we was all against going to sleep. We 
wanted something livelier-like. At last I says, ‘‘ Mr. Podager,” 
says I, ‘‘ haven’t you got any amusing books?” 

‘*No, I haven’t,” says he; ‘‘if you want amusing books you 
must go upstairs. There’s no amusement either in books or out of 
books down here. We try to keep up our sperrits by eating and 
drinking all we can, and when we’ve done eating and drinking, and 
slaving and a-working from morning to night, we goes to bed and 
to sleep. But we neverreads amusing books down here, unless it’s 
a Court Guide, or the advertisement sheet of the Times, or some- 
thing that’s useful in finding out addresses and getting situations 
for us poor servants.” 

‘’Ere, my lady, Mr. Beeswing—that’s the Frenchman, you know 
—calls out, ‘‘ Mr. Podager, sir.”’ 

‘And when Mr. Podager stopped short, as he was bound to do, 
not to seem rude, Mr. Beeswing goes on, 

‘* Mr. Podager, sir, cut it short ; you’re making as long a speech 
as the Speaker of the Ouse of Communes.” 

*‘T sha’n’t cut it short,” says Mr. Podager, ‘‘and don’t show 
your ignorance, Beeswing,”’ says he; ‘‘ which is inexcusable in a 
forriner. The Speaker of the House of Commons—not Communes, 
Beeswing—never speaks. He is called Speaker because he never 
speaks.” 

‘* That’s a lie; I have heard him speak,” says the Frenchman. 

‘* Where ?”” asks Mr. Podager, quite dignified-like, as a man 
ought to be, my lady, when the lie is given him in his teeth. 

‘* Down in the country, out shooting,” says the Frenchman. 

‘* That only shows your ignorance again, Beeswing,”’ says Mr. 
Podager ; ‘‘ of course the Speaker speaks out of Parliament, but you 
accused him of speaking in the ’Ouse, which he seldom or ever does, 
and that’s where you’re wrong. But,” says Mr. Podager, ‘if, 
Beeswing, you can’t keep up this here discussion without giving me 
the lie while I am the ’ead of this family, seed the sooner we change 
the subject the better.” 

‘To tell the truth, my lady, we ladies was all getting frightened, 
and so we was very glad when Mr. Podager said he had thought of 
something as might amuse us. So he rose and went out and 
brought in the letter-box, and unlocks it and throws all the letters 
out on the table, and says, 

‘** Here’s a scramble. All of you, catch one, and see who wrote 
it and who it’s written to.” 

‘So we all scrambled, my lady, and one got Lady Carlton’s 
letter to her sister; and another, Miss Alice’s letter to Miss Chal- 
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linor ; and another, Count Pantoufifles’ to his Excellency Some-one- 
or-other up in town; Mr. Podager, he got your ladyship’s letter to 
Madame Devey, Limited, about your new dress, to be made and 
sent down in eight hours, and he did crush it up in his big gouty 
hands.’ 

‘And what did you get ?’ asked Lady Sweetapple, getting rather 
weary of Mrs. Crump’s volubility. ‘I don’t see what all this has 
to do with that young lady.’ 

‘Just wait a bit, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump, ‘ and you will soon 
see. Whose letter do you think I got ?’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Lady Sweetapple. 

‘Can’t you guess, my lady ?’ said Mrs. Crump. 

‘No, I can’t.’ 

‘Well, then, it was Mr. Fortescue’s letter, and written on it 
was, ‘‘ Miss Edith Price, No. — Lupus-street, London, S.W.”’ 

‘Is that all you have to tell me?’ said Amicia coldly, who for 
very good reasons did not wish to let Mrs. Crump know that she 
had seen the letter. 

‘Quite enough, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump, ‘that Miss Edith 
Price is not made up by that Frenchman out of his own head, but 
there she is in Lupus-street, and Mr. Fortescue writes to her. But 
I’ve something more to tell, my lady, only perhaps you would not 
care to hear it.’ 

‘Let me hear it,’ said Amicia. 

‘Well, my lady, you see we were all hot at it, scrambling for 
the letters, when Mr. Podager threw them on the table, and the end 
was—my nails is very long, my lady—asI snatched at Miss Price’s 
letter, I tore it open, and there it was on the table, out of the en- 
velope.’ 

‘Did you read it ?’ asked Amicia. 

‘O, my lady, how can you ask such a question? I think I 
know myself too well not to read another lady’s letters, which it may 
be, after all, is in no better position than myself. Honour is honour, 
all the world over.’ 

‘Well, what did you do with it ?” 

‘First, my lady, we held a council of war, as Mr. Podager called 
it, over the letter, what we was to do with it. ‘‘ Put it back into the 
envelope,” says one; but that was no use, the cover was torn to 
bits. The Frenchman said it looked as if a cat had scratched it— 
that’s me, my lady; I’ll scratch him if he comes near me again. 
The under butler said, put it into a new cover and he would direct 
it. ‘‘ Since when is your handwriting like Mr. Fortescue’s ?”’ said 
Mr. Podager. ‘Now listen, if that letter goes, either in the old 
cover or a new one, we shall be found out, and we shall suffer for 
this harmless little game, which Lady Sweetapple have entered into 
with so much sperrit. There’s only one thing to be done with that 
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letter, and that is to burn it, and then if it doesn’t come to hand, 
they'll say it was all the fault of the postman.” 

‘¢ And who is to burn it?” said I; for I still held the letter. 

‘*She that holds it, and that’s you, Lady Sweetapple,’’ says 
Mr. Podager. And so, my lady, the end of it was, that I burnt it 
in the back kitchen; and so Miss Edith Price will never get that 
letter.’ 

‘ And didn’t you read just one little line of it?’ said Amicia in 
her softest voice, when Mrs. Crump had finished this long story. 

‘I have eyes, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump; ‘and what my eyes 
fall on I can’t help reading, if I tried ever so. And so I did just 
see that the letter began, ‘‘ My dear Edith,”’ and ended ‘‘ Yours 
affectionately, Harry Fortescue.”” That was all I saw, my lady, 
upon my word. I saw, too, there was a cheque in it.’ 

‘You saw quite enough, Crump,’ said Lady Sweetapple ; ‘ all I 
want to know, in short; and now dress me for dinner, it is getting 
very late.’ 

And so the dressing went on; and all the while that she was 
under the cunning hands of Mrs. Crump, Lady Sweetapple won- 
dered what there was in that letter besides ‘ Dear Edith,’ and the 
cheque, and ‘ Yours affectionately ;’ and also if she would have be- 
haved as honourably as her maid, and burnt the letter unread when 
it was lying open before her. 

‘But then she had not the same reason for reading it,’ said 
Amicia, as she went down in a blaze of beauty and dress and jewels 
to the drawing-room ; ‘ that makes all the difference.’ 














PIKE-FISHING IN NORFOLK 


BY J. E, TAYLOR, F.G.S. 


ScoTLAND may reasonably boast of its salmon, although it is no 
longer so abundant that the farm-labourers stipulate they shall not 
eat it more than thrice a week! Alas, this ‘king of fishes’ has 
become nearly extinct in most places in England where, a century 
or two ago, it was almost equally common. The law has cast its 
shield over it; and by dint of ‘close seasons,’ expensive keepers, 
artificial ladders, &., we manage to secure salmon enough for the 
angling delectation of a score or two of gentlemen, who have patience 
sufficient to follow it under the idea of sport. Trout-fishing is con- 
siderably better; although, thanks to our manufacturers, who seem 
to consider streams pretty much in the same spirit that Brindley re- 
garded rivers—as a natural means by which they can get rid of their 
waste—there are few of our rivers which are not more or less poi- 
soned. It requires both time and skill to secure a decent creel in 
these degenerate days. Indeed, so rare is the occurrence of inci- 
dents which were deemed common enough half a century ago, that 
we must needs chronicle it in special sporting papers whenever an 
angler has a good day’s sport. 

Thank heaven, this wholesale destruction has not yet extended 
to every part of Great Britain. We have in the eastern counties, 
but more particularly in Norfolk, tracts of country which have scarcely 
been altered by the hand of man for a thousand years. The flattest 
part of that county—so flat that it might be regarded as a por- 
tion of Holland, which had broken off and drifted across the German 
Ocean—is a district sui generis. Its rivers (and there are many of 
them) go winding for sixty or seventy miles, before they can reach 
a point which might be traversed, as the crow flies, in nine or ten. 
Every now and then these streams flatten out into great shallow 
pools or lakes, vernacularly termed ‘ broads,’ some of which are se- 
veral miles in circumference. The intervening areas are often very 
much like Milton’s ‘ boggy Syrtis,’ neither ‘sea nor good dry land.’ 
Within the modern days of agricultural science these parts have been 
drained, so that “dykes’ or ditches a dozen feet across connect the 
rivers and the broads. It will readily be imagined that such circum- 
stances must be exceedingly favourable to fish-preservation. The 
bream come rolling like great tidal waves from the rivers into the 
broads, for the purpose of spawning. Roach, perch, and ‘rudd’ are 
scarcely less plentiful. No manufactories turn their filth into these 
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immense bodies of fresh water; and though the means of obtaining 
fish be somewhat primitive, and perhaps, in the estimation of ‘ an- 
glers’ societies,’ illegal, I doubt whether they do more harm than 
good. 

Norfolk is the paradise of the pike. We may read in the news- 
papers of his growing to an enormous size in some solitary fish-pond, 
where, for aught we know, and if the stories of his longevity be true, 
he may have reigned supreme since the days when the pre-Eliza- 
bethan monks placed him there as a young pikerel. But nowhere 
does the average size of pike equal their condition in the Norfolk 
rivers and broads. There you find them in all ages and sizes—from 
the three-inch jack just trying his ‘ prentice han’’ upon equally ju- 
venile roach and dace, to the still-growing elderly individuals over 
three feet long. Their number is legion; and Norfolk pike-fishing, 
in my estimation, beats both trout- and salmon-fishing for right-down 
good sport. If you are inclined to be sentimental, and to subscribe 
to Mr. Freeman’s views about hunting, you have the satisfaction of 
knowing, when pike-fishing, that you have not lured poor herbi- 
vorous creatures to their destruction, but simply caught the carni- 
vorous cannibal that intended to do unto others what you intend 
to do unto him. Ofcourse, abundant though this tyrant of the fresh 
water is in the places I have mentioned, there are times and seasons 
when you may try your luck, and try it in vain. You must consider 
time and tide, in the most literal sense, if you desire to be success- 
ful. An easterly wind will not only keep the pike, but every other 
fish, quiet at the bottom, or nestling in the reeds. A few days of 
rain will muddy the water, and thus prevent the pike from seeing a 
bait, even if it were illuminated by the electric light. Then, as re- 
gards the tide: this is an important item to be studied in Norfolk 
pike-fishing. I have mentioned how flat the country is in the ‘broad 
district’—-so flat that rivers have not a fall of many inches in scores 
of miles. The consequence is, that an unusual tide—as when the 
north-westerly gales have been blowing—will find its way up the 
rivers, broads, and dykes, turning the water brackish, and either 
driving the more delicate fish before it, or turning them up sick and 
dying. The pike, as well as the roach, is very susceptible of salt 
water, and, burly though he be, cannot stand it at all; whilst the 
bream and the perch seem to revel in it, if it be not over saline. 
These periodical salt-water inundations, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, destroy more pike than anything else. If you go up the ‘lanes’ 
leading from the rivers to the broads—so called because cut out of 
the tall stems of the Arundo phragmites, the grass used for thatch- 
ing—you will see scores, if not hundreds, of pike turned up and 
floating on either side. How many find their way into the thickets 
of tall reeds and grasses, I cannot say; but, considering that a 
greater portion of the watery area is covered by these than is left 
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uncovered, I should say the number seeking shelter or driven there 
must be immense. And yet these periodical thinnings do not seem 
to have lessened the fish. The multiplication of dykes has given 
them increased facilities for spawning; whilst there need be little 
fear of their not obtaining food sufficient and to spare, as long as 
the waters yield such quantities of roach, dace, bream, and eels. 

I know nothing that tends more to brace a man’s nerves than 
a day’s pike-fishing on these Norfolk rivers, during such weather as 
that we may expect to enjoy during February, when the air is soft 
with the coming spring! You drive to such a place, say, as 
Horning Ferry, where you find one of the old-fashioned angling- 
houses, whose cleanliness and good cooking would have delighted the 
heart of ancient Izaac Walton. Your route has lain through a few 
miles of the most picturesque road, lined with thick woods, where the 
occasional popping of guns tells you the rabbit season is on. After 
arriving at your destination, and, as a matter of course, trying Mor- 
gan’s Norfolk ales, you set out in a flat-bottomed boat, hired for the 
day at the modest rate of sixpence. If you have permission to angle 
on some of the more private broads, you may reasonably anticipate 
excellent sport. As I before mentioned, through some of the larger 
of these sheets of water the rivers run, whilst others are connected 
with them by broader dykes than usual. The broads which rejoice 
under the latter circumstances are naturally better stocked with fish, 
and, as many of them lie within the enclosure of private estates, 
they are better protected. Your day’s sport will be rendered more 
probable if you engage the services of some brawny marshman to 
row you. These hardy weather-beaten fellows are ardent naturalists, 
and know almost every bird and beast they come across, although 
they are not able perhaps to give them their Linnean names. Even 
supposing the weather or the tide spoil your sport, such a man will 
entertain you with old-world stories of the mighty fish at whose 
death he has ‘assisted,’ or will give you lists of birds which you 
imagined had long ago been expelled from merry England. You 
take your seat in the bows of the boat—it is a great mistake to sit 
behind and spin, as I shall presently point out. The October sun 
shines warmly, and lights up the quaint water-mills which make this 
part of the country look so much like Holland, or warms more in- 
tensely the tan-coloured sail of some distant barge. Gently, but 
impelled by a strong and steady hand, you glide past thickets of 
tall grass, whose dried-up panicles make melancholy music as they 
rustle in the wind. An ancient heron or a flock of wild duck oc- 
casionally cross your path, or your attention is drawn by your com- 
panion to the coot and water-hens you may see sporting on the 
surface as you turn some sudden corner. Their quick eyes have 
detected you, and all that remains of them to the visible sight are 
the long ripples left by their trailing legs. This perhaps is the place 
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recommended by your boatman. Standing in the bows, whilst he 
gently keeps the boat steady, rowing towards you, you commence 
making ‘casts’ with your dead bait, first on one side and then 
on the other, so as to completely work all the water. This plan is 
much better and more scientific than that of trailing dead bait or 
artificial minnows behind the boat, especially in shallow water. 
Owing to the boat going first, in the latter plan, the pike are scared 
away, whereas with the former you are likely to come on them long 
before you disturb them. <A few casts are made, when suddenly you 
feel as if your hooks had caught some waterlogged plank. Steady, 
and keep a taut line! The pike slowly rises; for it takes a few 
minutes for him to realise the fact that it is he who is caught, and 
not some delicate morsel, as he had imagined. He soon finds his 
mistake out, and the slow rolling is immediately changed to a rapid 
rush here and there, which tries both your skill and nerve. Here 
the valuable services of your partner come into action. He ‘ puts 
you about,’ as they term it in Norfolk, and makes the boat to follow 
the frantic movements of the jack. Five or ten minutes’ play tells 
upon him. He begins to lie helplessly on the surface of the water, 
and only rushes off again when he sees you attempting to secure him. 
A few minutes more, and the violence of his unusual exercise renders 
him entirely helpless. He submits to be hauled close to the boat’s 
side, when your companion drags him in, by seizing him in the orbits 
of the eyes. No sooner does he find himself in a more attenuated 
element than he commences plunging and snapping. Again he is 
seized and held down, a gentle tap on his shark-like skull, or the 
passing of a penknife-blade through its sutures down to the brain, 
gives him his quietus. There is a tremulous quivering of the tail, 
and all is over. You lift him up, to find a handsome, healthy jack 
of some six or eight pounds. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing for a skilful pike-fisher to 
take from a dozen to eighteen fish, of various sizes, in the manner 
above mentioned. A more profitable way of obtaining them, how- 
ever, and one which—in spite of what those gentlemen may say 
who strive to elevate angling into one of the fine arts—is not with- 
out its zest, is that known in Norfolk as ‘liggering’ and ‘ trim- 
ming.’ The latter method is the most interesting. To indulge in 
this—and I must confess it is more frequently indulged in than the 
orthodox fashion—it is necessary to take with you a supply of live 
bait and a number of round wooden objects, not unlike the wheels 
of a child’s go-cart. These are the ‘ trimmers’ in question. The 
edge of the wheel-like article is fluted, and round it is wrapped a 
score or so of yards of twine, one end of which is fastened to the 
‘trimmer.’ To the other end is the deadly pike-hook, whipped to 
wire. The wire is passed under the skin of the live bait, in such a 
way as not to injure it, and the large hook drawn close to its body. 
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The cord is then wound round the edge of the ‘trimmer,’ and 
passed over a slit on the top, so that seven or eight feet hangs in 
the water, with the fish terminating it. This apparatus is gently 
placed in the midst of the river, or in the deeper and clearer parts 
ofthe broad. The poor bait, finding himself in his natural element, 
sets off on a frightened voyage of discovery, dragging the floating 
‘trimmer’ after him. It will not be long ere some adult pike or 
juvenile jack, on the look-out for what may ‘turn up,’ hails the sight 
of a strange fish in difficulties. He slowly swims round him, and 
his terrible gaze frightens the poor roach into sad vagaries, all of 
which are evidently as much enjoyed by the pike as the frantic 
struggles of a mouse are by a cat. It is a singular fact that pike 
will always take roach or dace from other waters in preference to 
those of their own; and this weakness of theirs is so well known, 
that Norfolk fishermen always take their live bait with them, al- 
though it might so easily be obtained where they are going to by a 
cast-net. 

Another fact in the natural history of the pike is, that he will 
always seize the weaker among the finny tribe, and you will gener- 
ally find him lying in those parts of the stream where the eddy is 
sure to whirl some ailing roach or perch towards his voracious maw. 
It is this, I imagine, which makes ‘ trimming’ or ‘ liggering’ so 
destructive where there are pike. However, to return to our ori- 
ginal bait: it is at length seized by his enemy, who bolts him head 
foremost. But a new sensation has seized the monster. There is 
a prickly stinging feeling in his palate, that causes him to swirl his 
tail, and rush away. It is his turn now to pull the floating machine 
after him, and, as he does so, he so twitches the cord as to turn 
the ‘ trimmer’ over, and thus to enable him to run off the line to 
its full length. Perhaps, by the time he has done this, he may have 
suddenly stopped, to strike off again even more swiftly, when he 
finds his motions impeded by some obstacle to which he is attached. 
We will suppose you have been, meantime, dropping a score or two 
of ‘trimmers’ into the river or broad. Each ‘trimmer’ is painted 
red on its upper side, and white on its under, so that the moment 
a pike has struck, you can tell by the difference in colour. It may 
be that, as you are slowly rowing about, looking after your flotilla 
of infernal machines, you suddenly see one of the red discs replaced 
by a white one. You row up to it, and startle the trapped pike so 
that he darts up the river, trailing his bonds behind him, and giving 
you a stern chase of a hundred yards or so. At length you reach 
the ‘trimmer,’ haul in the line, letting your fish play meantime; for 
there is no knowing the extent to which he may be hooked, and I 
have seen many a fine pike bow a sudden farewell to his intending 
captor when within a few inches of the boat. Generally speaking, 
however, when the sport is decent, the pike will run themselves down, 
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so that they lie helplessly enough when you row up to them. The 
quantity of pike thus obtained, when the wind, tide, and weather are 
favourable, is almost incredible. The largest fish, also, are usually 
taken in this way. 

‘ Liggering’ is based much on the same principle—or, as our 
angling authorities would say, on the same want of it. It is, how- 
ever, more humble in its character, and generally adopted by the 
villager with a poaching proclivity, and whose pocket is too slenderly 
lined to admit the purchase of the necessary tackling for ‘trimming.’ 
All he: requires is a pennyworth of cord, and a double pike-hook 
fastened to a twisted wire. The latter is made secure to the cord, 
after having been passed beneath the skin of the live bait, in the 
manner above mentioned. Furnished with this, he makes his way 
to some deep hole in the stream or river, where he has seen a large 
pike sunning himself. These fish have a peculiar fondness for one 
spot, and it is not unfrequent for the largest pike, male and female, 
to tenant the deepest and most promising holes. When you have 
had the luck to take such a pair, you will generally find that a brace 
of pike, a size smaller, will take up their abode in the vacated habitat. 
It is in such a hole that the villager places his ‘ ligger.’, About two 
or three feet above the live bait is fastened a large perforated bullet, 
and the poor roach is thrown into the water thus, the other end of 
the line being made fast to a peg driven into the ground, or to the 
stems of the tall grasses which grow along the margin of the stream. 
Anchored by the weight, the bait can only revolve in useless struggles, 
its glistening sides reflecting the light, and attracting the pike not 
far off, who has been regarding the unusual splash with some degree 
of suspicion. The temptation, however, is too great for him, and 
the bait is bolted, with the same fate to himself as if he had patron- 
ised a ‘ trimmer’ instead. The village pike-poacher usually lays in 
his ligger over-night, perfectly certain that, when he rises early next 
morning, there will be a decent jack for his dinner, if he can only 
get him away without the keeper’s detection. 

There is yet another way of taking pike, which, although I have 
occasionally indulged in it from motives of curiosity, I must con- 
demn. One must draw the line between legality and illegality some- 
where, and so, for classification’s sake, I will draw it here. The 
pike come up the dykes during March and in the beginning of April 
to spawn, the females coming first, and the males following them 
in order to milt. During this season, you may see the village mind 
intent on ‘ snaring’ the too confiding fish. Armed with a long hazel 
rod, to which is suspended about a foot of cord and another foot of 
thin copper wire, twisted into a running noose, the rural poacher 
rambles down to the water-side. He walks along the bank until his 
eye detects some pike, either sunning himself, or engaged in the more 
jmportant task of the year. Keeping away from the bank, the rustic 
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walks a few yards up-stream, and then gently lets the copper noose 
into the water, moving towards the unsuspecting fish until the noose 
is allowed to pass over his head unconsciously. Now is the time! 
With a steady but sudden jerk, the noose is tightened round the 
fish’s body, and the prey is dragged ashore. Some splendid pike 
are taken in this way, and, as I have confessed my own sins, I can 
afford to condemn a practice which destroys a fish full of spawn. It 
requires no little skill and no little steadiness, both of eye and hand, 
thus to offend. From April to October, the pike have a ‘close time’ 
of it, except when some snare is skilful enough to capture them in 
the summer time—a thing not always done, although often at- 
tempted. You begin to see the ‘liggering’ season is coming on, for 
occasionally while angling after more modest sport, when you have 
struck a roach, and are playing with it, some eager jack will seize 
it, and you have the pleasure of having two fishes to your line. You 
may, perhaps, be able to haul victim and captor to the river bank, 
but the latter is sure not to wait for a farther introduction, but will 
bolt off, leaving your mangled roach to tell of his voracity. As I 
before remarked, there is sufficient zest about legitimate pike-fishing 
in Norfolk, and sufficient sport to make it interesting, as cannot fail 
to do a man good who has been toiling at the desk for a twelve- 
month. All I can say, after this brief introduction to the sport, is 
—try it! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. UNFORGIVEN, 


WHEN Clarissa was at last well enough to be moved, her husband 
took her down to Ventnor, where the sight of her boy, bright and 
blooming, and the sound of his first syllables—little broken scraps 
of language, that are so sweet to mothers’ ears—had a better in- 
fluence than all Dr. Ormond’s medicines. Here too came her father, 
from Nice, where he had been wintering, having devoted his days to 
the pleasing duty of taking care of himself. He would have come 
sooner, immediately on hearing of Clarissa’s illness, he informed 
Mr. Granger; but he was a poor frail creature, and to have exposed 
himself to the north-east winds of this most uncertain climate early 
in April would -have been to run into the teeth of danger. It was 
the middle of May now, and May this year had come without her 
accustomed inclemency. 

‘I knew that my daughter was in good hands,’ he said. Daniel 
Granger sighed, and answered nothing. 

Mr. Lovel’s observant eyes soon perceived that there was some- 
thing amiss; and one evening, when he and Mr. Granger were stroll- 
ing on the sands between Ventnor and Shanklin, he plainly taxed 
his son-in-law with the fact. 

‘There is some quarrel between Clary and you,’ he said; ‘I 
can see that at a glance. Why, I used to consider you a model 
couple—perfectly Arcadian in your devotion—and now you scarcely 
speak to each other.’ 

‘There is a quarrel that must last our lives,’ Daniel Granger 
answered moodily, and then told his story, without reservation. 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Mr. Lovel at the end, ‘ there is a curse 
upon that man and his race.’ 

And then he told his own story, in a very few words, and testi- 
fied to his undying hatred of all the house of Fairfax. 

After this there came a long silence, during which Clarissa’s 
father was meditative. 

‘You cannot, of course, for a moment suppose that I can doubt 
my daughter’s innocence throughout this unfortunate business,’ he 
said at last. ‘I know the diabolical persistency of that race too 
well. It was like a Fairfax to entangle my poor girl in his net—to 
compromise her reputation, in the hope of profiting by his treachery. 
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I do not attempt to deny, however, that Clarissa was imprudent. 
We have to consider her youth, and that natural love of admiration 
which tempts women to jeopardise their happiness and character 
even for the sake of an idle flirtation. Ido not pretend that my 
daughter is faultless; but I would stake my life upon her purity. At 
the same time I quite agree with you, Granger, that, under existing 
circumstances, a separation—a perfectly amicable separation, my 
daughter of course retaining the society of her child—would be the 
wiser course for both parties.’ 

Mr. Granger had a sensation as of a volume of cold water dashed 
suddenly in his face. This friendly concurrence of his father-in- 
law’s took him utterly by surprise. He had expected that Mr. 
Lovel would insist upon a reconciliation, would thrust his daughter 
upon her husband at the point of the sword, as it were. He bowed 
acquiescence, but for some moments could find no words to speak. 

‘ There is no other course open to me,’ he said at last. ‘I can- 
not tell you howI have loved your daughter—God alone knows that 
—and how my every scheme of life has been built up from that one 
foundation. But that is all over now. Iknow, with a most bitter 
certainty, from her own lips, that I have never possessed her heart.’ 

‘I can scarcely imagine that to be the case,’ said Mr. Lovel, 
‘even though Clarissa may have been betrayed into some passionate 
admission to that effect. Women will say anything when they are 
angry.’ 

‘ This was not said in anger.’ 

‘But at the worst, supposing her heart not to have been yours 
hitherto, it might not be too late to win it even now. Men have 
won their wives after marriage.’ 

‘IT am too old to try my hand at that,’ replied Mr. Granger, 
with a bitter smile. He was mentally comparing himself with 
George Fairfax, the handsome soldier, with that indescribable charm 
of youth and brightness about him. 

‘If you were a younger man, I would hardly recommend such a 
separation,’ Mr. Lovel went on coolly ; ‘ but at your age—well, ex- 
istence is quite tolerable without a wife; indeed, there is a halcyon 
calm which descends upon a man, when a woman’s influence is taken 
out of his life, that is perhaps better than happiness. You have a 
son and heir, and that, I should imagine, for a man of your position, 
is the chief end and aim of marriage. My daughter can come abroad 
with me, and we can lead a pleasant drowsy life together, dawdling 
about from one famous city or salubrious watering-place to another. 
I shall, as a matter of course, surrender the income you have been 
good enough to allow me; but, en revanche, you will no doubt make 
Clarissa an allowance suitable to her position as your wife.’ 

Mr. Granger laughed aloud. 

‘Do you think there can ever be any question of money between 
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us?’ he asked. ‘Do you think that, if, by the surrender of every 
shilling I possess, I could win back my faith in my wife, I should 
hold the loss a heavy one ?’ 

Mr. Lovel smiled, a quiet, self-satisfied smile, in the gloaming. 

‘ He will make her income a handsome one,’ he said to himself, 
‘and I shall have my daughter—who is really an acquisition, for I 
was beginning to find life solitary—and plenty of ready money. Or 
he will come after her in three months’ time. That is the result I 
anticipate.’ 

They walked till a late moon had risen from the deep blue 
waters, and when they went back to the house everything was set- 
tled. Mr. Lovel answered for his daughter as freely as if he had 
been answering for himself. He was to take her abroad, with his 
grandson and namesake Lovel, attended by Jane Target and the new 
nurse, vice Mrs. Brobson, dismissed for neglect of her charge im- 
mediately after Clarissa’s flight. If the world asked any questions, 
the world must be told that Mr. and Mrs. Granger had parted by 
mutual consent, or that Mrs. Granger’s doctor had ordered conti- 
nental travel. Daniel Granger could settle that point according to 
his own pleasure; or could refuse to give the world any answer at 
all, if he pleased. 

Mr. Lovel told his daughter the arrangement that he had made 
for her, next morning. 

‘I am to have my son?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘Yes, don’t I tell you so? You and Lovel are to come with me. 
You can live anywhere you please ; you will have a fair income, a 
liberal one, I daresay. You are very well off, upon my word, Cla- 
rissa, taking into consideration the fact of your supreme imprudence 
—only you have lost your husband.’ 

‘And I have lost Arden Court. Does not there seem a kind of 
retribution in that? I made a false vow for the love of Arden 
Court—and—and for your sake, papa.’ 

‘ False fiddlestick !’ exclaimed Mr. Lovel impatiently ; ‘ any rea- 
sonable woman might have been happy in your position, and with 
such a man as Granger; a man who positively worshipped you. 
However, you have lost all that. Iam not going to lecture you— 
the penalty you pay is heavy enough, without any sermonising on my 
part. | You are a very lucky woman to retain custody of your child, 
and escape any public exposure ; and I consider that your husband 
has shown himself most generous.’ 

Daniel Granger and his wife parted soon after this; parted with- 
out any sign of compunction—there was a dead wall of pride be- 
tween them. Clarissa felt the burden of her guilt, but could not 
bring herself to make any avowal of her repentance to the husband 
who had put her away from him,—so easily, as it seemed to her. 
That touched her pride a little. 
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On that last morning, when the carriage was waiting to convey 
the travellers to Ryde, Mr. Granger’s fortitude did almost abandon 
him at parting with his boy. Clarissa was out of the room when he 
took the child up in his arms, and put the little arms about his neck. 
He had made arrangements that the boy was to spend so many 
weeks in every year with him—was to be brought to him at his bid- 
ding, in fact; he was not going to surrender his treasure entirely. 
And yet that parting seemed almost as bitter as if it had been for 
ever. It was such an outrage upon nature; the child, who should 
have been so strong a link to bind those two hearts, to be taken from 
him like this, and for no sin of his. Resentment against his wife was 
strong in his mind at all times, but strongest when he thought of 
this loss which she had brought upon him. And do what he would, 
the child would grow up with a divided allegiance, loving his mother 
best. 

One great sob shook him as he held the boy in that last em- 
brace, and then he set him down quietly, as the door opened, and 
Clarissa appeared in her travelling-dress, pale as death, but very 
calm. 

Just at the last she gave her hand to her husband, and said 
gently, 

‘I am very grateful to you for letting me take Lovel. I shall 
hold him always at your disposal.’ 

Mr. Granger took the thin cold hand, and pressed it gently. 

‘I am sorry there is any necessity for a divided household,’ he 
said gravely. ‘ But fate has been stronger than I. Good-bye.’ 

And so they parted: Mr. Granger leaving Ventnor later in the 
day, purposeless and uncertain, to moon away an evening at Ryde, 
trying to arrive at some decision as to what he should do with him- 
self. 

He could not go back to Arden yet awhile, that was out of the 
question. Farming operations, building projects, everything else, 
must go on without him, or come to a standstill. Indeed, it seemed 
to him doubtful whether he should ever go back to the house he 
had beautified, and the estate he had expanded : to live there alone 
—as he had lived before his marriage, that is to say, in solitary 
state with his daughter—must surely be intolerable. His life had 
been suddenly shorn of its delight and ornament. He knew now, 
even though their union had seemed at its best so imperfect, how 
much his wife had been to him. 

And now he had to face the future without her. Good heavens ! 
what a blank dismal prospect it seemed! He went to London, and 
took up his abode at Claridge’s, where his life was unspeakably 
wearisome to him. He did not care to see people he knew, know- 
ing that he would have to answer friendly inquiries about his wife. 
He had nothing to do, no interest in life; letters from architect and 
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builder, farm-bailiff and steward, were only a bore to him; he was 
too listless even to answer them promptly, but let them lie unat- 
tended to for a week at a time. He went to the strangers’ gallery 
when there was any debate of importance, and tried to give his mind 
to politics, with a faint idea of putting himself up for Holborough at 
the next election. But, as Phédre says, ‘ Quand ma bouche im- 
plorait le nom de la déesse, j’adorais Hippolyte ;’ so Mr. Granger, 
when he tried to think of the Irish-Church question, or the Ala- 
bama claims, found himself thinking of Clarissa. He gave up the 
idea at last, convinced that public life was, for the most part, a 
snare and a delusion; and that there were plenty of men in the 
world better able to man the great ship than he. Two years ago he 
had been more interested in a vestry meeting than he was now in 
the most stirring question of the day. 

Finally, he determined to travel ; wrote a brief letter to Sophia, 
announcing his intention; and departed unattended, to roam the 
world ; undecided whether he should go straight to Marseilles, and 
thence to Africa, or whether he should turn his face northwards, 
and explore Norway and Sweden. It ended by his doing neither. 
He went to Spa to see his boy, from whom he had been separated 
something over two months. 


CuHaPteR XLIX. 


BEGINNING AGAIN, 


Mr. Lovet had taken his daughter to Spa, finding that she was 
quite indifferent whither she went, so long as her boy went with her. 
It was a pleasant sleepy place out of the season, and he liked it; 
having a fancy that the mineral waters had done wonders for him. 
He had a villa on the skirts of the pine-wood, a little way beyond 
the town; a villa in which there was ample room for young Lovel 
and his attendants, and from which five minutes’ walk took them 
into shadowy deeps of pine, where the boy might roll upon the soft 
short grass. , 

By and by, Mr. Lovel told Clarissa they could go farther afield, 
travel wherever she pleased, in fact; but, for the present, perfect rest 
and quiet would be her best medicine. She was not quite out of the 
doctor’s hands yet ; that fever had tried her sorely, and the remnant 
of her cough still clung to her. At first she had a great terror of 
George Fairfax discovering her retreat. He had found her at Brus- 
sels ; why should he not find her at Spa? For the first month of 
her residence in the quiet inland watering-place she hardly stirred 
out of doors without her father, and sat at home reading or painting 
day after day, when she was longing to be out in the wood with her 
baby and nurse. 
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But when the first four weeks had gone by, and left her un- 
molested, Mrs. Granger grew bolder, and wandered out every day 
with her child, and saw the young face brighten daily with a richer 
bloom, as the boy gained strength, and was almost happy. The 
pine-wood was very pretty; but those slender trees, shooting heaven- 
wards, lacked the grandeur of the oaks and beeches of Arden, and 
very often Clarissa thought of her old home with a sigh. After all, 
it was lost to her; twice lost, by a strange fatality, as it seemed. 

In these days she thought but seldom of George Fairfax. In 
very truth she was well-nigh cured of her guilty love for him. Her 
folly had cost her too dear ; ‘ almost the loss of my child,’ she said 
to herself sometimes. 

There are passions that wear themselves out, that are by their 
very nature self-destroying—a lighted candle that will burn for a 
given time, and then die out with ignominious smoke and sputtering, 
not the supernal lamp that shines on, star-like, for ever. Solitude 
and reflection brought this fact home to Clarissa, that her love, fatal 
as it had been, was not eternal. A woman’s heart is scarcely wide 
enough to hold two great affections ; and now baby reigned supreme 
in the heart of Clarissa. She had plenty of money now at her dis- 
posal; Mr. Granger having fixed her allowance at three thousand 
a year, with extensive powers should that sum prove insufficient ; 
so the Bohemian household under the shadow of St. Gudule profited 
by her independence. She sent her brother a good deal of money, 
and received very cheery letters in acknowledgment of her gener- 
osity, with sometimes a little ill-spelt scrawl from Bessie, telling her 
that Austin was much steadier in Brussels than he had been in 
Paris, and was working hard for the dealers, with whom he was in 
great favour. English and American travellers, strolling down the 
Montagne de la Cour, were caught by those bright ‘ taking’ bits, 
which Austin Lovel knew so well how to paint. An elderly Russian 
princess had bought his Peach picture, and given him a commission 
for portraits of a brood of Muscovian bantlings. In one way and 
another he was picking up a good deal of money; and, with the 
help of Clarissa’s remittances, had contrived to arrange some of 
those awkward affairs in Paris. 

‘Indeed, there is very little in this world that money won’t 
settle,’ he wrote to his sister; ‘ and I anticipate that enlightened 
stage of our criminal code when wilful murder will be a question 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. I fancy it in a police report: 
‘* The fine was immediately paid, and Mr. Greenacre left the court 
with his friends.” I have some inclination to go back to my old 
quarters in the only city I love; there is a Flemish buffet in the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard that was a fortune to me in my backgrounds; 
but the little woman pleads so earnestly against our return, that I 
give way. Certainly, Paris is a dangerous place for a man of my 
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temperament, who has not yet mastered the supreme art of saying 
no at the right moment. Iam very glad to hear you are happy 
with your father and the little one. I wish I had him here for a 
model; my own boys are nothing but angles. Yet I would rather 
hear of you in your right position with your husband. That fellow 
Fairfax is a scoundrel; I despise myself for ever having asked him 
to put his name to a bill; and, still more, for being blind to his 
motives when he was hanging about my painting-room last winter. 
You have had a great escape, Clary ; and God grant you wisdom to 
avoid all such perilous paths in time to come. Preachment of any 
kind comes with an ill grace from me, I know; but I daresay you 
remember what Portia says: ‘‘If to do were as easy as to know 
what were good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s 
cottages had been princes’ palaces;’’ and every man, however fallen, 
has a kind of temple in his breast, wherein is enshrined the image 
of his nearest and dearest. Let my garments be never so be- 
smirched and bedraggled, my sister’s robes must be spotless.’ 

There was comfort in these good tidings of her brother—com- 
fort for which Clarissa was very grateful to Providence. She would 
have been glad to go to Brussels to see him, but had that ever- 
present terror of coming athwart the pathway of George Fairfax ; 
nor could she go on such an errand without some kind of explanation 
with her father. She was content to abide, therefore, among the 
quiet pine-woods and umbrageous avenues, which the holiday world 
had not yet invaded, and where she was almost as free to wander 
with her boy as amidst the beloved woods of Arden Court. 

Life thus spent was very peaceful—peaceful, and just a little 
monotonous. Mr. Lovel sipped his chocolate, and trifled with his 
maintenon cutlet, at 11 a.m., with an open volume of Burton or 
Bentley beside his cup, just as in the old days of Clarissa’s girl- 
hood. It was just like the life at Mill Cottage, with that one ever 
fresh and delicious element—young Lovel. That baby voice lent a 
perpetual music to Clarissa’s existence; the sweet companionship 
of that restless clambering infant seemed to her the perfection of 
happiness. 

And yet—and yet—there were times when she felt that her life 
was a failure, and lamented somewhat that she had so wrecked it. 
She was not hard of heart; and sometimes she thought of Daniel 
Granger with a remorseful pang, that came upon her sharply in the 
midst of her maternal joys; thought of all that he had done for love 
of her—the sublime patience wherewith he had endured her cold- 
ness, the generous eagerness he had shown in the indulgence of her 
caprices ; in a word, the wealth of wasted love he had lavished upon 
an ungrateful woman. 

‘It is all over now,’ she said to herself sadly. ‘It is not every 
woman who in all her lifetime can win so great a love as I have lost.’ 
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The tranquil sensuous life went on. There were hours in it 
which her child could not fill—long hours, in which that marvellous 
blossom folded its petals, slumbering sweetly through the summer 
noontide, and was no better company than a rosebud. Clarissa tried 
to interest herself in her old studies ; took up her Italian, and read 
Dante with her father, who was a good deal more painstaking in his 
explanations of obscure idioms and irregular verbs for the benefit of 
Mrs. Granger with a jointure of three thousand per annum, than 
he had been wont to show himself for the behoof of Miss Lovel 
without a sixpence. She drew a great deal; but somehow these 
favourite pursuits had lost something of their charm. They could 
not fill her life: it seemed blank and empty in spite of them. 

She had her child—the one blessing for which she had prayed— 
about which she had raved with such piteous bewailings in her deli- 
rium; but there was no sense of security in the possession. She 
was full of doubts and fears about the future. How long would 
Daniel Granger suffer her to keep her treasure? Must not the day 
come when he would put forth his stronger claim, and she would be 
left bereaved and desolate ? 

Scarcely could she dare to think of the future; indeed, she did 
her uttermost to put away all thought of it, so fraught was it with 
terror and perplexity ; but her dreams were made hideous by scenes 
of parting—weird and unnatural situations, such as occur in dreams; 
and her health suffered from these shadowy fears. Death, too, had 
been very near her boy; and she watched him with a morbid appre- 
hension, fearful of every summer breeze that ruffled his flaxen hair. 

She was tired of Spa, and secretly anxious to cross the frontier 
and wander through Germany, away to the furthermost shores of 
the Danube; but was fain to wait patiently till her father’s medical 
adviser—an English physician settled at Spa—should pronounce 
him strong enough to travel. 

‘That hurried journey to the Isle of Wight sent me back pro- 
digiously,’ Mr. Lovel told his daughter. ‘ It will take me a month 
or two to recover the effects of those abominable steamers. The 
Rhine. and the Danube will keep, my dear Clary. The castled 
crag of Drachenfels can be only a little mouldier for the delay, and 
I believe the mouldiness of these things is their principal charm.’ 

So Clarissa waited. She had not the courage to tell her father 
of those shapeless terrors that haunted her by day and those agon- 
ising dreams that visited her by night, which she fancied might 
be driven away by movement and change of scene. She waited and 
went on suffering, until at last that supreme egotist, Marmaduke 
Lovel, was awakened to the fact that his daughter was looking no 
better than when he first brought her to Belgium—worse rather, 
incontestably worse. 

.He took alarm immediately. The discovery moved him more 
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than he could have supposed anything outside himself could have 
affected him. 

‘ What ?’ he asked himself. ‘Is my daughter going to languish 
and fade as my wife faded? Is she too to die of a Fairfax ?’ 

The English physician was consulted, hummed and ha’d a little, 
prescribed a new tonic, and finding, after a week or two, that this 
produced no result, and that the pulse was weaker and more fitful, 
recommended change of air and scene,—a remedy which common 
sense might have suggested in the first instance. 

‘We will start for Cologne to-morrow morning. Tell Target to 
pack, Clary. You shall sleep under the shadow of the great cathe- 
dral to-morrow night.’ 

Clarissa thanked her father warmly, and then burst into tears. 

‘ Hysteria,’ murmured the physician. 

‘I shall get away from that dreadful room,’ she sobbed, ‘ where 
I have such hideous dreams,’ and then went away to set Jane Tar- 
get to work. 

‘I don’t quite like the look of that,’ the doctor said gravely when 
she was gone. ‘ Those distressing dreams are a bad sign. But 
Mrs. Granger is very young, and has an excellent constitution, I 
believe. Change of scene and the amusement of travelling may do 
all we want.’ He left Mr. Lovel very thoughtful. 

‘If she doesn’t improve speedily, I shall telegraph to Granger,’ 
he said to himself. 

He had no occasion to do this. Daniel Granger, after going 
half-way to Marseilles, with a notion of exploring Algiers and Mo- 
rocco, had stopped short, and made his way by road and rail— 
through sirocco clouds of dust and much inconvenience—to Liége, 
where he had lingered to recover and calm himself down a little 
before going to see his child. 

Going to see his child—that was the sole purpose of his journey. 
Not for a moment would he have admitted that it mattered anything 
to him that he was also going to see his wife. 


It was between seven and eight o’clock on a bright June even- 
ing, a flush of rosy light behind the wooded hills, and Clarissa was 
sitting on some felled timber, with her boy asleep in her arms. He 
had dropped off to sleep in the midst of his play, and she had lin- 
gered, unwilling to disturb him. If he went on sleeping, she would 
be able to carry him home presently and put him to bed without 
awaking him. The villa was not a quarter of a mile away. 

She was quite alone with her darling, the nurse being engaged 
in the grand business of packing. They were all to start the next 
morning, after a very early breakfast. She was looking down at the 
young sleeper, singing to him softly—a commonplace picture, per- 
haps, but a very fair one—a Madonna aux champs. 
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So thought Daniel Granger, who had arrived at Spa half an hour 
ago, made his inquiries at the villa, and wandered into the wood in 
quest of his only son. The mother’s face, with its soft smile of 
ineffable love, lips half parted, breathing that fragment of a tender 
song, reminded him of a picture by Raffaelle. She was nothing to 
him now; but he could not the less appreciate her beauty, spiri- 
tualised by sorrow, and radiant with the glory of the evening sun- 
light. 

He came towards the little group silently, his footfall making 
no sound upon the moss-grown earth. He did not approach quite 


- near, however, in silence, afraid of startling her, but stopped a little 


way off, and said gently, 

‘ They told me I should most likely find you somewhere about 
here, with Lovel.’ 

His wife gave a little cry, and looked up aghast. 

‘ Have you come to take him away from me?’ she asked, think- 
ing that her dreams had been prophetic. 

‘No, no, I am not going to do that; though you told me he 
was to be at my disposal, remember, and I mean to claim him some- 
times. I can’t allow him to grow up a stranger to me.—God bless 
him, how well he is looking! Pray don’t look so frightened,’ he 
went on, in an assuring voice, alarmed by the dead whiteness of 
Clarissa’s face; ‘I have only come to see my boy before— The 
fact is, I have some thoughts of travelling for a year or two. There 
is a rage for going to Africa nowadays, and I am not without interest 
in that sort of thing.’ 

Clarissa looked at him wonderingly. This sudden passion for 
foreign wanderings seemed to her very strange in him. She had 
been accustomed to suppose his mind entirely absorbed by new sys- 


' tems of irrigation, and model-village building, and the extension of 


his estate. His very dreams, she had fancied, were of the hedge- 
rows that bounded his lands—boundaries that vanished day by day, 
as the lands widened, with now a whole farm added, and now a 
single field. Could he leave Arden, and the kingdom that he had 
created for himself, to roam in sandy deserts, and hob-and-nob with 
Kaffir chiefs under the tropic stars? - 

Mr. Granger seated himself upon the timber by his wife’s side, 
and bent down to look at his son, and to kiss him gently, without 
waking him. After that fond lingering kiss upon the little one’s 
smooth cheek, he sat for some minutes in silence, locking at his wife. 

It was only her profile he could see; but he saw that she was 
looking ill, worse than she had looked when they parted at Ventnor. 
The sight of the pale face, with a troubled look about the mouth, 
touched him keenly. Just in that moment he forgot that there was 
such a being as George Fairfax upon this earth ; forgot the sin that 
his wife had sinned against him ; longed to clasp her to his breast ; 
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was only deterred by a kind of awkward shyness — to which such 
strong men as he are sometimes liable—from so doing. 

‘I am sorry to see that you are not looking very well,’ he said 
at last, with supreme stiffness, and with that peculiarly unconciliating 
air which an Englishman is apt to put on, when he is languishing 
to hold out the olive-branch. 

‘I have not been very well; but I daresay I shall soon be better, 
now we are going to travel.’ 

‘ Going to travel !’ 

‘Yes, papa has made up his mind to move at last. We go to 
Cologne to-morrow. I thought they would have told you that at 
the house.’ 

‘No; I only waited to ask where you—where the boy was to be 
found. I did not even stop to see your father.’ 

After this there came a dead silence—a silence that lasted for 
about five minutes, during which they heard the faint rustle of the 
pine branches stirred ever so lightly by the evening wind. The boy 
slept on, unconscious and serene; the mother watching him, and | 
Daniel Granger contemplating both from under the shadow of his 
eyebrows. 

The silence grew almost oppressive at last, and Mr. Granger 
was the first to break it. 

‘ You do not ask me for any news of Arden,’ he said. 

Clarissa blushed, and glanced at him with a little wounded look. 
It was hard to be reminded of the paradise from which she had 
been exiled. 

‘ I—I beg your pardon. I hope everything is going on as you 
wish ; the home farm, and all that kind of thing. Miss Granger— 
Sophia, is well, I hope ?’ 

‘ Sophia is’ quite well, I believe. I have not seen her since I 
left Ventnor.’ 

‘ She has been away from Arden, then ?’ 

‘No; it is I who have not been there. Indeed, I doubt if I 
shall ever go there again—without you, Clarissa. The place is 
hateful to me.’ 

Again and again, with infinite iteration, Daniel Granger had told 
himself that reconciliation with his wife was impossible. Through- 
out his journey by road and rail— and above all things is a long 
journey conducive to profound meditation—he had been firmly re- 
solved to see his boy, and then go on his way at once, with neither 
delay nor wavering. But the sight of that pale pensive face to-night 
had well-nigh unmanned him. Was this the girl whose brightness 
and beauty had been the delight of his life? Alas, poor child, what 
sorrow his foolish love had brought upon her! He began all at once 
to pity her, to think of her as a sacrifice to her father’s selfishness, 

his own obstinacy. 
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‘I ought to have taken my answer that day at the Court, when 
I first told her my secret,’ he said to himself. ‘That look of pained 
surprise, which came into her face when I spoke, might surely have 
been enough forme. Yet I persisted, and was not man enough to 
face the question boldly—whether she had any heart to give me.’ 

Clarissa rose, with the child still in her arms. 

‘I am afraid the dew is beginning to fall,’ she said; ‘I had 
better take Lovel home.’ 

‘Let me carry him,’ exclaimed Mr. Granger; and in the next 
moment the boy was in his father’s strong arms, the flaxen head 
nestling in the paternal waistcoat. 

‘And so you are going to begin your travels to-morrow morning,’ 
he said, as they walked slowly homeward side by side. 

‘Yes, the train leaves at seven. But you would like to see 
more of Lovel, perhaps, having come so far to see him. We can 
defer our journey for a day or two.’ 

‘ You are very good. Yes, I should like you to do that.’ 

‘And with regard to what you were saying just now,’ Clarissa 
said, in a low voice, that was not quite steady, ‘I trust you will not 
let the memory of any pain I may have given you influence your 
future life, or disgust you with a place to which you were so much 
attached as I know you were to Arden. Pray put me out of your 
thoughts. I am not worthy to be regretted by you. Our marriage 
was a sad mistake on your part—a sin upon mine. I know now 
that it was so.’ 

‘A mistake—a sin! O, Clary, Clary, I could have been so 
happy, if you had only loved me a little—if you had only been true 
to me.’ 

‘I never was deliberately false to you. Iwas very wicked ; yes, 
I acknowledge that. I did trifle with temptation. I ought to have 
avoided the remotest chance of any meeting with George Fairfax. 
I ought to have told you the truth, told you all my weakness ; but 
—but I had not the courage to do that. I went to the Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard to see my brother.’ 

‘Was that honest, Clarissa, to allow me to be introduced to 
your brother as a stranger ?’ 

‘That was Austin’s wish, not mine. He would not let me tell 
you who he was; and I was so glad for you to be kind to him, poor 
fellow! so glad to be able to see him almost daily ; and when the 
picture was finished, and Austin had no excuse for coming to us 
any more, I went to see him very often, and sometimes met Mr. 
Fairfax in his painting-room ; but I never went with any deliberate 
intention of meeting him.’ 

‘No,’ interjected Mr. Granger bitterly ; ‘you only went, know- 
ing that he was likely to be there !’ 

‘And on that unhappy day when you found me there,’ Clarissa 
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went on, ‘I had gone to see my brother, having no idea that he had 
left Paris. I wanted to come away at once; but Mr. Fairfax de- 
tained me. I was very angry with him.’ 

‘ Yes, it appeared so, when he was asking you to run away with 
him. It is a hard thing for a man to believe in his wife’s honour, 
when things have come to such a pass as that, Clarissa.’ 

‘I have told you the truth,’ she answered gravely; ‘I cannot 
say any more.’ 

‘ And the locket—the locket I gave you, which I found on that 
man’s breast ?’ 

‘I gave that locket to my sister-in-law, Bessie Lovel. I wished 
to give her something, poor soul; and I had given Austin all my 
money. I had so many gifts of yours, Daniel’—that sudden sound 
of his Christian name sent a thrill through Mr. Granger’s veins— 
‘ parting with one of them seemed not to matter very much.’ 

There was a pause. They were very near the villa by this time. 
Mr. Granger felt as if he might never have an opportunity for speak- 
ing to his wife again, if he lost his chance now. 

‘ Clarissa,’ he said earnestly, ‘ ifI could forget all that happened 
in Paris, and put it out of my mind as if it had never been, could 
you forget it too ?’ 

‘ With all my heart,’ she answered. 

‘Then, my darling, we will begin the world again—we will be- 
gin life over again, Clarissa !’ 

So they went home together reconciled. And Mr. Lovel, look- 
ing up from Aimé Martin’s edition of Moliére, saw that what he 
had anticipated had come to pass. His policy had proved as suc- 
cessful as it had been judicious. In less than three months Daniel 
Granger had surrendered. This was what came of Mr. Granger’s 
flying visit to his boy. 


CuHaPTerR L. 
HOW SUCH THINGS END. 


ArTER that reconciliation, which brought a wonderful relief and 
comfort to Clarissa’s mind—and who shall say how profoundly happy 
it made her husband ?—NMr. and Mrs. Granger spent nearly a year 
in foreign travel. For his own part, Daniel Granger would have 
been glad to go back to Arden, now that the dreary burden was 
lifted off his mind, and his broken life pieced together again; but 
he did not want county society to see his wife till the bloom and 
brightness had come back to her face, nor to penetrate the mystery 
of their brief severance. To remain away for some considerable 
time was the surest way of letting the scandal, if any had ever arisen, 
die out. 

He wrote to his daughter, telling her briefly that he and his wife 
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had arranged all their little differences—little differences! Sophia 
gave a shrill scream of indignation as she went over this sentence 
in her father’s letter, scarcely able to believe her eyes at first—and 
they were going through Germany together, with the intention of 
wintering at Rome. As Clarissa was still somewhat of an invalid, 
it would be best for them to be alone, he thought ; but he was ready 
to further any plans for his daughter’s happiness during his ab- 
sence. 

Miss Granger replied curtly, that she was tolerably happy at 
Arden, with her ‘ duties,’ and that she had no desire to go roaming 
about the world in quest of that contented mind which idle and 
frivolous persons rarely found, go where they might. She congra- 
tulated her father upon the termination of a quarrel which she had 
supposed too serious to be healed so easily, and trusted that he 
would never have occasion to regret his clemency. Mr. Granger 
crushed the letter in his hand, and threw it over the side of the 
Rhine steamer, on which he had opened his budget of English cor- 
respondence, on that particular morning. 

They had a very pleasant time of it in Germany, moving in a 
leisurely way from town to town, seeing everything thoroughly, with- 
out hurry or restlessness. Young Lovel throve apace; the new 
nurse adored him; and faithful Jane Target was as happy as the 
day was long, amidst all the foreign wonders that surrounded her 
pathway. Daniel Granger was contented and hopeful; happy in 
the contemplation of his wife’s fair young face, which brightened 
daily ; in the: society of his boy, who, with increasing intelligence, 
developed an ever-increasing appreciation of his father—the strong 
arms, that tossed him aloft and caught him so skilfully ; the sonorous 
voice, that rang so cheerily upon his ear; the capacious pockets, in 
which there was wont to lurk some toy for his delectation. 

Towards the middle of November they took up their winter quar- 
ters in Rome—not the November of fogs and drizzle, known to the 
denizens of London, but serene skies and balmy air, golden sunsets 
and late-lingering flowers, that seemed loath to fade and vanish from 
a scene so beautiful. Clarissa loved this city of cities, and felt a 
thrill of delight at returning to it. She drove about with her two- 
year-old son, showing him the wonders and glories of the place as 
fondly as if its classic associations had been within the compass of 
his budding mind. She went on with her art-studies with renewed 
vigour, as if there had been a Raffaelle fever in the very air of the 
place, and made plans for copying half the pictures in the Vatican. 
There was plenty of agreeable society in the city, English and foreign ; 
and Clarissa found herself almost as much in request as she had 
been in Paris. There were art-circles in which she was happiest, 
and where Daniel Granger held his own very fairly as a critic and 
connoisseur. And thus the first two winter months slipped away 
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very pleasantly, till they came to January, in which month they 
were to return to Arden. 

They were to return there to assist at a great event—an event 
the contemplation whereof was a source of unmitigated satisfaction 
to Mr. Granger, and which was more than pleasing to Clarissa. 
Miss Granger was going to be married, blest with her papa’s con- 
sent and approval, of course, and in a manner becoming a damsel 
whose first consideration was duty. After refusing several very fair 
offers, during the progress of her girlhood, she had at last suffered 
herself to be subjugated by the constancy and devotion of Mr. Tillott, 
the curate of New Arden. 

It was not in any sense a good match. Mr. Tillott’s professional 
income was seventy-five pounds a year; his sole private means an 
allowance of fifty from his brother, who, Mr. Tillott admitted, with 
a blush, was in trade. He was neither handsome nor accomplished. 
The most his best friends could say of him was, that he was ‘a 
very worthy young man.’ He was not an orator: he had an atro- 
cious delivery, and rarely got through the briefest epistle, or collect 
even, without blundering over a preposition. His demeanour in 
pulpit and reading-desk was that of a prisoner at the bar, without 
hope of acquittal; and yet he had won Miss Granger—that prize in 
the matrimonial market which many a stout Yorkshireman had been 
eager to win. 

He had flattered her; with a slavish idolatry he had followed 
her footsteps, and ministered to her caprices, admiring, applauding, 
and imitating all her works and ways, holding her up for ever as 
the pattern and perfection of womankind. Five times had Miss 
Granger rejected him ; on some occasions with contumely even, let- 
ting him know that there was a very wide gulf between their social 
positions, and that although she might be spiritually his sister, she 
stood, in a worldly sense, on a very remote platform from that which 
it was his mission to occupy. Mr. Tillott swallowed every humilia- 
tion with a lowly spirit, that had in it some leaven of calculation, 
and bore up against every repulse; until at last the fair Sophia, 
angry with her father, persistently opposed to her stepmother, and 
out of sorts with the world in general, consented to accept the hom- 
age of this persevering suitor. He, at least, was true to her; he, 
at least, believed in her perfection. The stout country squires, who 
could have given her houses and lands, had never stooped to flatter 
her foibles ; had shown themselves heartlessly indifferent to her dra- 
gooning of the model villagers; had even hinted their pity for the 
villagers under that martial rule. ‘Tillott alone could sympathise 
with her, trudging patiently from cottage to cottage in bleak Christ- 
mas weather, carrying parcels of that uncomfortable clothing with 
which Miss Granger delighted to supply her pensioners. 

Nor was the position which this marriage would give her, humble 
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as it might appear, altogether without its charm. As Mr. Tillott’s 
wife, she would be a very great lady amongst small people; and 
Mr. Tillott himself would be invested with a reflected glory from 
having married an heiress. The curate stage would, of course, soon 
be past. The living of Arden was in Mr. Granger’s gift; and no 
doubt the present rector could be bought out somehow, after a year 
or so, and Mr. Tillott installed in his place. So, after due delibera- 
tion, and after the meek Tillott had been subjected to a trial of his 
faith which might have shaken the strongest, but which left him 
firm as a rock, Miss Granger surrendered, and acknowledged that 
she thought her sphere of usefulness would be enlarged by her union 
with Thomas Tillott. 

‘It is not my own feelings which I consider,’ remarked the 
maiden, in a tone which was scarcely flattering to her lover; ‘I 
have always held duty above those. I believe that New Arden is 
my proper field, and that it is a Providence that leads me to accept 
a tie which binds me more closely to the place. I could never have 
remained in this house after Mrs. Granger’s return.’ 

Upon this, the enraptured Tillott wrote a humble and explana- 
tory letter to Mr. Granger, stating the blessing which had descended 
upon him in the shape of Sophia’s esteem, and entreating that gen- 
tleman’s approval of his suit. 

It came by return of post, in a few hearty words. 


‘My pear TittoTt,—Yes; with all my heart! I have always 
thought you a good fellow; and I hope and believe you will make 
my daughter a good husband. Mrs. Granger and I will be home in 
three weeks, in time to make all arrangements for the wedding.— 
Yours, &c. DanrEL GRANGER.’ 


‘ Ah,’ said Miss Granger, when this epistle was shown her by 
her triumphant swain, ‘I expected as much. I have never been 
anything to papa since his marriage, and he is glad to get rid of 
me.’ 


The Roman season was at its height, when there arose a good 
deal of talk about a lady who did not belong to that world in which 
Mrs. Granger lived, but who yet excited considerable curiosity and 
interest therein. 

She was a Spanish dancer, known as Donna Rita, and had been 
creating a furore in St. Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, all over the civil- 
ised world, in fact, except in London, where she was announced as 
likely to appear during the approaching season. She had taken the 
world by storm by her beauty, which was exceptional, and by her 
dancing, which made up in chic for anything it may have lacked in 
genius. She was not a Taglioni; she was only a splendid dark- 
haired woman, with eyes that reminded one of Cleopatra, a figure 
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that was simply perfection, the free grace of some wild creature of 
the forest, and the art of selecting rare and startling combinations 
of colour and fabric for her dress. 

She had hired a villa, and sent a small army of servants on be- 
fore her to take possession of it—men and women of divers nations, 
who contrived to make their mistress notorious by their vagaries 
before she arrived, to astonish the city by her own eccentricities. 
One day brought two pair of carriage horses, and a pair of Arabs 
for riding ; the next, a train of carriages; a week after came the 
lady herself; and all Rome—English and American Rome most 
especially — was eager to see her. There was an Englishman in 
her train, people said. Of course, there was always some one— 
elle mange cing comme ca tous les ans, remarked a Frenchman. 

Clarissa had no curiosity about this person. The idle talk went 
by her like the wind, and made no impression ; but one sunny after- 
noon, when she was driving with her boy, Daniel Granger having 
an engagement to look at a new picture which kept him away from 
her, she met the Senora face to face—Donna Rita, wrapped in 
sables to the throat, with a coquettish little turban-shaped sable 
hat, a couple of Pomeranian dogs on her lap—half reclining in her 
barouche—a marvel of beauty and insolence. She was not alone. 
A gentleman—the Englishman, of course—sat opposite to her, and 
leant across the white bear-skin carriage-rug to talk to her. They 
were both laughing at something he had just said, which the Senora 
characterised as ‘ pas si béte.’ 

He looked up as the two carriages passed each other; for just 
one brief moment looked Clarissa Granger in the face ; then, pale 
as death, bent down to caress one of the dogs. 

It was George Fairfax. 

It was a bitter ending ; but such stories are apt to end so; and 
a man with unlimited means, and nothing particular to do with him- 
self, must find amusement somehow. Clarissa remained in Rome a 
fortnight after this, and encountered the Senora several times— 
never unattended, but never again with George Fairfax. 

She heard the story afterwards from Lady Laura. He had been 
infatuated, and had spent thousands upon ‘that creature.’ His poor 
mother had been half broken-hearted about it. 

‘The Lyvedon estate spoiled him, my dear,’ Lady Laura said 
conclusively. ‘He was a very good fellow till he came into his 
property.’ 

Mr. Fairfax reformed, however, a couple of years later, and mar- 
ried a fashionable widow with a large fortune, who kept him in a whirl 
of society, and spent their combined incomes royally. He and Cla- 
rissa meet sometimes in society—meet, touch hands even, and know 
that every link between them is broken. 

And is Clarissa happy? Yes, if happiness can be found in 
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children’s voices and a good man’s unchanging affection. She has 
Arden Court, and her children ; her father’s regard, growing warmer 
year by year, as with increasing age he feels increasing need of some 
one to love him; her brother’s society now and then—for Mr. Gran- 
ger has been lavish in his generosity, and all the peccadilloes of 
Austin’s youth have been extinguished from the memories of money- 
lenders and their like by means of Mr. Granger’s cheque-book. 

The painter can come to England now, and roam his native 
woods unburdened by care; but though this is very sweet to him 
once in a way, he prefers a Continental city, with its café life, and 
singing and dancing gardens, where he may smoke his cigar in the 
gloaming. He grows steadier as he grows older, paints better, and 
makes friends worth making; much to the joy of poor Bessie, who 
asks no greater privilege than to stand humbly by, gazing fondly 
while he puts on his white cravat, and sallies forth radiant, with a 
hot-house flower in his button-hole, to dine in the great world. 

But this is only a glance into the future. The story ends in 
the orthodox manner, to the sound of wedding bells— Miss Gran- 
ger’s—who swears to love, honour, and obey Thomas Tillott, with 
a fixed intention to keep the upper hand over the said Thomas in 
all things. Yet these mer who are so slavish as wooers are apt to 
prove of sterner mould as husbands; and life is all before Mrs. Til- 
lott, as she journeys in chariot and posters to Scarborough for her 
unpretentious honeymoon, to return in a fortnight to a bran-new 
gothic villa on the skirts of Arden, where one tall tree is struggling 
vainly to look at home in a barren waste of new-made garden. And 
in the servants’ hall and housekeeper’s room at Arden Court there 
is rejoicing as when the elder Miss Pecksniff went away from the 
little village near Salisbury. 

For some there are no marriage bells: for Lady Geraldine, for 
instance, who is content to devote herself unostentatiously to the 
care of her sister’s neglected children—neglected in spite of French 
and German governesses, Italian singing masters, Parisian waiting- 
maids, and half an acre or so of nursery and schoolroom—and to 
wider charities: not all unhappy, and thankful for having escaped 
that far deeper misery—the fate of an unloved wife. 












THE EVE OF SAINT VALENTINE 


Now Winter is gone, 
And the Spring coming on, 
The sap begins stirring beneath the bark, 
And a tender green 
O’er the landscape is seen— 
It was only this morning I heard the lark. 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
For this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


See the snowdrop-drift, 
Where the hedgerows lift, 
Like’ lingering flakes of the last month’s snow ; 
The wind breathes soft, 
And it’s blue aloft, 
And the cuckoo-buds will be soon a-blow ; 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine ; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


It is Spring: but hush! 
Overhead is a thrush, 
Rehearsing a song for his love in his dreams ; 
For to-morrow, we know, 
He a-courting will go, 
As soon as the tender daybreak gleams. 
But thou art mine, 
And I am thine ; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Thine eyes are as blue 
As violets two, 
And thy mouth is as pink as a hawthorn-bud ; 
Thy presence, like Spring, 
New life can bring 
To Winter’s dull pulse, in a sun-warm flood. 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine ; 
For this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


The stars above, 
Like cressets of Love, 
Are silvery bright in the wine-dark deeps ; 
Save the night-wind’s breath, 
All is still as death ; 
For the Earth is silent, and Nature sleeps. 
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But thou art mine, 
And I am thine, 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Then kiss me, dear ; 
There is no oné near, 
And only the moon can behold my bliss ; 
For each to each, 
In unspoken speech, 
Can the lips best utter their love in a kiss. 
Now thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


And the Night, Love’s friend, 
Shall her veil extend 
O’er the maiden-blush in thy cheek a-glow ; 
And never a word 
Of thine may be heard, 
And what thou whisperest none shall know. 
For thou art mine, 
And I am thine ; 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


Nay, start not in dread : 


The thrush overhead 
Is awake, and learning fresh music from thee, 
Which to-morrow, perchance, 
Shall his song enhance, 
And none know the reason, save thee and me. 
And thou art mine, 
And I am thine; 
And this is-the Eve of Saint Valentine. 


O, Saint Valentine’s Eve 
Shall my thanks receive 
In many a sonnet and grateful lay ; 
For under its cloak 
My darling spoke 
The love that she would not have whisper’d by day. 
And she is mine, 
O, bliss divine ! 
And this is the Eve of Saint Valentine. 
: TOM HOOD. 


Sxecoxp Sexes, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XVI. 





DE CRINIBUS. 


THE Fathers were severe in their denunciations of ‘the pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world,’ almost every vanity that cropped up 
in the fashions of the period receiving scathing and open rebuke at 
their hands, and that too in no measured terms. It is not to be 
wondered at that the custom of wearing other people’s hair, either 
for purposes of adornment, or the concealment of a defective hirsute 
growth, should have incurred their disapprobation. The venerable 
Tertullian, in descanting to a congregation upon the enormity of 
such a vain proceeding, observed, ‘If you will not fling away your 
false hair as hateful to Heaven, cannot I make it hateful to your- 
selves, by reminding you that the false hair you wear may have come 
not only from a criminal, but from a very dirty head—perhaps from 
one already damned?’ This, no doubt, was a severe blow; but 
not nearly so adverse a stroke as Clemens of Alexandria dealt at 
wigs. That eminent divine informed astounded wig-wearers of his 
congregation, when they knelt at church to receive the blessing, 
that they must be good enough to recollect that the benediction 
remained on the wig, and did not pass through tothe wearer. This 
was a stumbling-block to the people, many of whom, however, re- 
tained the peruke, and took their chance as to the percolating 
through it of the benediction. The Louvain school of theologians, 
who published a French version of the Bible, differed in toto from 
the Fathers, and affected to discover the first mention of perukes in 
a passage in the fourth chapter of Isaiah. The Vulgate has these 
words: ‘ Decalvabit Dominus verticem filiarum Sion, et Dominus 
crinem earum nudabit.’ This the Louvain divines translated into 
French as follows: ‘ Le Seigneur déchévelera les tétes des filles 
de Sion, et le Seigneur découvrira leurs perruques,’ which, construed 
into English, implies that ‘ The Lord will pluck the hair from the 
heads of the daughters of Sion, and will expose their periwigs.’ As 
for the origin of wearing false hair and wigs, the honour of the in- 
vention is attributed to the luxurious Sapygians, in Southerf Italy. 
In the time of the Plantagenets yellow hair was esteemed a great 
beauty, and saffron was used by the ladies to dye it of a colour, 
which within the memory of the writer was esteemed ‘ odious,’ and 
yet at the present moment happens to be the most fashionable colour 
of the day ; so there is ‘ nothing new under the sun,’ as regards the 
hirsute decorations of the fair sex. Good Queen Bess, in her time, 
made yellow hair the furor, because her own ‘ fayre head’ happened 
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to be adorned by nature with locks of that colour. In the romance 
of King Alisaunder we are told of Queen Olympias : 
* Hire yellow hair was fair atyred 
With rich strings of gold wyred, 


And wryen hire abouten all 
To hire gentil myddel small,’ 


Red hair, some years ago, was not admired ; yet now it is almost 
as much esteemed as yellow, as barbers—we beg pardon, ‘ crino- 
logists,’ as they term themselves nowadays—by means of certain 
‘charms,’ can produce upon it a beautiful golden yellowish sheen, 
that ‘ out-yellows yellow’ itself. Red hair was always an object of 
aversion amongst the ancients. Ages before the time of Judas Iscariot 
red hair was thought a mark of reprobation. Typhon and Nebu- 
chadnezzar are instances of this, the former who acquired it because 
he deprived his brother of the sceptre of Egypt, and the latter who 
bore it in expiation of his atrocities. Even the donkey-tribe suf- 
fered from this ill-omened visitation, according to the proverb of 
‘ wicked as a red ass.’ Asses of that colour were held in such de- 
testation by the Copts, that every year they sacrificed one by hurl- 
ing it from a high wall. Black hair was not much esteemed by the 
Romans ; but red was detested. Auburn or light brown was thought 
the most distinguished, as portending intelligence, industry, a peace- 
ful disposition, as well as a great susceptibility to the tender pas- 
sion. Castor and Pollux had brown hair; so also had Menelaus. 
The hair most in esteem was such as hung in long curling locks, 
like that of the unfortunate Absalom. Dares, the historian, states 
that Achilles and Ajax Telamon had curling locks; such also was 
the hair of Timon the Athenian. The Emperor Augustus, we are 
told, had been favoured by nature with such an abundance of long 
curling locks, that no barber in Rome could produce anything like a 
successful imitation of it even. If our fair sex make themselves 
conspicuous by wearing hair from pagan heads, such as Chinese pig- 
tails, Indian scalps, and Tongataboo chowarries, ‘worked up’ into 
Brobdignagian chignons, the ‘lords of creation’ scorn the idea in 
1872, though in 1772 the maccaronies, as the exquisites of the 
time were called, wore a similar adornment to the chignon, only 
turned upside down, as it were; and the top part was called a 
‘toupee.’ In the play of the Modern Husband we read: ‘I meet 
with nothing but a parcel of towpet coxcombs, who plaster up their 
brains upon their periwigs’—alluding to the pomatum with which 
they were covered.” ‘ Pig-tails’ were in vogue at one time, although 
we laugh at the celestials of the ‘ flowery kingdom’ for wearing them: 
now. In 1772 nothing was thought of a man without that appur- 
tenance; in 1780 the tail was unravelled, and hung loose; then 
was tied and turned up in a knot behind; and towards the end of 
the century wigs et id hoc went out of fashion. An Italian savan’ 
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went to no little pain and trouble to ascertain if hair could be trans- 
planted. His researches were deep, and his experiments reported 
to be laborious—cum parturiunt montes ridiculus mus nascetur, and 
eventually he was enabled, after so much travail, to contribute a 
valuable piece of information to crinology as a science. Signor Dot- 
tore Domenico Nardo accordingly addressed a letter to the Academy 
of Padua in 1626, recounting the results of experiments made upon 
himself. Happily—we speak advisedly—as next to performing 
vivisection upon oneself, we can imagine transplanting hair to be the 
next most unpleasant operation, as performed by the Signor. He 
observes : ‘ that by transplanting a hair quickly, with its root, from 
a pore of his head into a pore of his chest, widening the pore with 
the point of a needle, introducing the root with a nicety, and ex- 
citing within the pore itself, by friction, a necessary amount of in- 
Jlammation, the hair takes root, continues to vegetate, and—grows ; 
in due season changes colour, becomes white, and falls.’ 

This discovery, we think, might be carried out still farther with 
advantage. For instance, when Petrarch goes to India with the 
Blazers, and is separated from his Laura, instead of cherishing the 
orthodox ‘ forget-me-not’ lock of hair, which, as a matter of course, 
he vows to treasure 

‘Ever, till life and memory perish,’ 

if he only submitted to the ‘ transplanting operation’—which might 
be done under chloroform, in case he happened to kick against a pore 
‘ being widened by a needle’—he might have a long silken tress 
artfully concealed in that leonine appendage yclept a beard ; in which 
case he could hardly forget his vows, with the knowledge that he 
carried about with him such a gage d’amour in his chin; the mere 
act of combing and brushing, and ‘ Rowland-macassarising’ it, would 
recall her to his mind. But suppose that Laura changed her mind, 
and married Aladdin, prince of Cotton Bales, do you imagine Pet- 
rarch would wrench it out? Nota bit of it. The victim of mis- 
placed confidence would become a jilt in turn; and in time his chin 
would have as many gages d’amour in it as would honourably grace 
the wigwam-pole of an Indian warrior, were they trophies of war. 

The quantity and colour of the hair was a subject of speculative 
theory for the ancients. Lank hair was considered indicative of 
pusillanimity and cowardice; yet the head of Napoleon the Great 
was guiltless of a curl. Frizzly hair was thought an indication of 
coarseness and clumsiness, yet the writer of probably the most beau- 
tifully delicate and refined poetry the world ever saw—or at any rate 
our English world in the present day are ever likely to see—has hair 
of that description. Sic vos non vobis, &c.; many will recognise 
themselves in this description, and can complete the verse. 

The hair of Egyptian mummies has in many instances of persons 
of rank been found in good preservation, although thousands of years 
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old. In 1839 a coffin was discovered in the abbey church of Rom- 
sey, which had originally contained the body of a female of the early 
Norman period, of whom nothing but the hair remained entire, having 
plaited tails eighteen inches in length: it is, we believe, still to be 
seen in that church in a glass case, lying upon the same block of 
oak which has been its pillow for centuries. 

Anybody who has seen a picture of his great-grandmother, must 
have been struck with the singular manner in which her hair is 
attired ; rising high above her head, and decorated with huge bands 
and heavy chains, buckles, &c., resembling somewhat the howdah 
worn on the back of an elephant. In those days, to use the words 
of the Spectator, men ‘became suddenly dwarfed beside her.’ 
The body of this erection was formed of tow, over which the hair 
was turned, and false hair added in great curls, bobs, and ties, pow- 
dered to profusion, then hung all over with vulgarly-large rows of 
beads or sham pearls, fit only to decorate a chandelier ; flowers as 
obtrusive were stuck about this heap of finery, which was surmounted 
with broad silken bands and great ostrich feathers, until the head- 
dress of a lady added three feet to her stature. To effect this, hoc 
opus est, and barbers, after accomplishing such a chef-d’euvre, are 
represented in comic cartoons of the period as saying, ‘ I'll guarantee 
it, madam, to keep for three weeks.’ That they would not keep 
any longer may be gathered from the magazines of the period, in 
many of which are given descriptions of ‘ opening a lady’s head,’ so 
sensational as to make one’s flesh creep. In 1662 long flaxen hair 
was bought from the head at ten shillings the ounce, and any other 
fine hair at five shillings or seven shillings the ounce: Within the 
present century the heads of hair of whole families in Devonshire 
were let out by the year at so much rent per poll. An Exeter peri- 
wig-maker went round periodically, cut the locks, and oiled the 
ground thus left in stubble, to stimulate another crop. The ‘ Ramilies 
tail,’ which was a plaited tail worn by gentlemen in 1740, had an 
immense bow at the top and one at the bottom. The change from 
wearing the natural hair, to wigs, commenced in 1765. The Post Boy 
is worth perusing concerning hair, and we are indebted to it for much 
of our information as regards hirsute adornment of the period. Max- 
well, in his Wild Sports of the West, tells the story of a boy who, in 
order to take young eaglets from an eyrie, lodged an hundred feet 
from the summit of a rock which rose four hundred feet perpendicu- 
larly from the sea, caused himself to be suspended by a rope, with a 
scimitar in his hand for defence, should he meet with attack from 
the old ones. This precaution was found necessary, as no sooner 
had he been lowered to the nest than one of the old eagles made at 
him with great fury, at which he struck, but unfortunately missing 
his aim, nearly cut through the rope that supported him. Describ- 
ing his horrible condition to his comrades, they cautiously and safely 
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drew him up; when it was found that his hair, which a quarter of 
an hour before was dark auburn, was changed to gray. The greater 
part of the false hair worn nowadays comes from Germany; the fair- 
haired Gretchens of Saxony contributing by far the larger portion 
to ornament the heads of their English sisters. China and Japan, 
however, also contribute their quota to be worked up into various 
hirsute adornments. ‘ Nature unadorned is adorned the most,’ and 
nobody, in his wildest sketches of Paradise, ever dreamt of depicting 
Eve in a chignon. 

Yet there must be thousands of reasons undreamt of in this 
world’s philosophy for wearing other people’s hair, or it would not 
be adopted so universally. Having hazarded so much of an opinion, 
we have not inclination or space to pursue the subject farther, be- 
yond expressing a devout wish that blessings may percolate through 
such a dense medium of obstruction upon the fair heads beneath. 


CADWALLADER WADDY. 





‘TILL DEATH US DO PART’ 


BY C. MAURICE DAVIES, M.A, 


Ir is necessary, in order to tell my story, that I should be, at the 
outset, somewhat personal—somewhat egotistical, if you will. As 
Iam going to be the hero of my own narrative, it is almost inevit- 
able that such should be the case. I have tried to avoid it by dress- 
ing up the history in the third person, and telling it about somebody 
else ; but it was no good. I had even thought at one time of inter- 
weaving a-highly sentimental love-story as a subsidiary plot, and 
making the whole run through two or three volumes by means of 
judicious padding; butI find the interest always flags, unless I con- 
fine myself, as I now purpose doing, to the barest recital of facts. 

When I was at the University, without being in any sense a 
‘ fast’? man—indeed, enjoying with most of that genus the reputa- 
tion of a ‘reading’ man—I very studiously devoted my reading to 
everything but what was likely to be useful to me there andthen. I 
dabbled in science, flirted with literature, and was wedded to music, 
applying myself only so far to the Classics as was necessary to ballast 
my magazine articles with Greek and Latin quotations, or occasion- 
ally to enable me to publish a few ‘bits’ of the classical authors in 
the unlikeliest forms of the vernacular. Mathematics I altogether 
eschewed as being far too demonstrable, too ‘slow and sure,’ for my 
then desultory state of mind. Consequently I need scarcely say I 
considerably disappointed the hopes of my pater and numerous ad- 
mirers, who mistook my versatility for genius, and altogether thought 
me a sort of Admirable Crichton. 

It was during my college career, and whilst I was working pro 
tem. in a psychological groove, that Mr. Home’s reputed doings in 
Paris and at home made modern spiritualism a nine-days’ wonder. 
This was, of course, exactly the thing to suit me—a short and easy 
cut at the solution of problems which had puzzled philosophers for 
ages. Spiritual problems were henceforth to be as capable of de- 
monstration as mathematical ones, and a good deal more interesting. 
The condition of the departed was to be no longer a matter of specu- 
lation or revelation, but of purely scientific inquiry ; and I the Bacon 
to inaugurate the Novum Organum. Without being, in the accepted 
sense ofthe words, a religious man—a ‘ Simeonite,’ in the current 
slang of my set—I had, I believe, a vein of latent piety quite as 
fully developed as most young men close upon their majority. Valeat 
tantum. I really thought at first that, by the time I got my degree, 
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theology would be a fixed science, and modern spiritualism was to 
do the work. In a very short time there cropped-up upon my book- 
shelves the principal works of English and American spiritualists, 
with manuals of magnetism, and old high-priced rakish-looking vol- 
umes on occult science generally. I learnt to cast a nativity, swear 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, and puzzle myself and everybody else by 
discoursing of the Odic force. Contemporaneously my little round 
table commenced active gyrations, whilst a ‘circle’ assembled almost 
nightly in my rooms for ‘manifestations,’ which, when they did 
come, were very physical indeed. Iam free to confess, however, 
the results were not great on academic ground. The ‘circle’ were 
apt to be irregular, and to be impatient if results did not come im- 
medirtely to order. I attributed my failures at the time to two 
principal causes: 1st, the absence of the female element in our 
circle (my bedmaker having proved cantankerous, and shied at the 
first intimation of invisible agency); 2d, the fact that men would 
smoke when sitting, a practice which I fancied the ‘ intelligences’ 
objected to. 

In the first ‘Long,’ however, after my inoculation with the spiri- 
tualistic mania, I took all my books ‘ down’ with me, and resolved 
to ‘develop’ somebody or something at the parsonage before long. 
I mentioned the matter very seriously—for I felt seriously—to my 
father, as he was plodding through his sermon for the following Sun- 
day; but he took a line for which I was not quite prepared. Instead 
of pooh-poohing my facts, he readily admitted them; but considered 
the whole affair diabolical, and all assumed identity with the spirits 
of the defunct as the machinations of ‘lying spirits.’ This only gave 
a new impetus to my study. I had great respect for my father’s 
opinion up to a certain point. I fancy now that point was where 
it coincided with mine. 

‘So you concede these manifestations are spiritual, sir?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Provided the facts be as you state them—and I have no time 
or inclination to go into the matter of testimony—decidedly yes. 
Spiritual because diabolical.’ 

With my stepmother, who was considerably younger than my 
father, I succeeded better. The subject was new to her, and helped 
to dispel the gloom of a country parsonage. Even the little children 
(for there was a second family) wrote beautiful moral sentiments in 
@ genuine scrawl with the planchette. But none of these produced 
results sufficient to give them more than a very secondary place in 
my narrative. However, I had succeeded so far. From my sanctum 
sous les toits down through the drawing-room and into the servants’ 
hall itself tables were spinning and sibyllic sentences rapped out or 
automatically written from morning to night. 

Reversing the ordinary process of most ‘ experiences,’ I was not 
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led on gently from mesmerism, or animal magnetism, to spiritualism, 
but plumped at once into spiritualism, and then left to work my way 
back to first principles vié mesmerism. 

From the first, be it understood, I had never been a red-hot en- 
thusiast in the spiritualistic theory. Any orthodox ‘ spiritist’ would 
have deemed me all along heretical. In fact, according to their 
tenets, I should always have been termed a sceptic. In the proper 
sense of the word an inquirer, I accepted that title; I was not, for 
instance, prepared to admit the ‘ spiritual’ element as readily as my 
father did. My standard of belief, in fact, was the introduction to 
the book From Matter to Spirit, by Professor de Morgan, which 
treats the pneumatological theory only as easier than any of the psy- 
chological. It was thus I formulated my doctrines during the course 
of this vacation, and before the startling events of the present story 
occurred to shake it : 

1. It is proved to demonstration that material substances can be 
rendered independent of the hitherto accepted ‘laws of nature,’ such 
as gravitation, &c., by human volition, with or without contact. 

2. An intelligence which is not that ofthe medium is constantly 
found present at spirit circles—N.B. Whether such intelligence is 
altogether independent of those surrounding the medium has not been 
proved to my satisfaction. I have of course read of instances where 
facts and events quite unknown to the persons present have been 
communicated ; but I have had no experience of this myself. 

8. The ‘ higher phenomena,’ such as automatic writing, trance- 
speaking, and spirit-voice, are phases so easily simulated as to need 
much longer investigation than I have as yet been able to give them. 
It is only fair to add, that in the whole course of my investigation 
I have not been able to detect a single case of fraud. 

This opinion, be it known, was strictly esoteric, being written 
in my private diary for my own edification.. It was based on my 
experiences at college on a round of visits I had paid to the differ- 
ent professional media in London, and my brief experiments at the 
parsonage. Now came the test. 

A governess had been engaged for the younger members of the 
family in the person ofa tall raw-boned Scotch girl, externally about 
as unspiritual-looking a lady as could be imagined. She ‘went in,’ 
however, mildly—as became her position—for my experiments. She 
had lots of traditional stories of second-sight attaching to various 
members of her family, and was also inclined to argue the matter 
(as Sydney Smith says) ‘in the aibstract’ at greater length than I 
cared. The servants, I afterwards found, had their own opinions 
as to why Miss M‘Gorgon was so fond of sitting hand in hand with 
young master, and ‘adored dark séances;’ but such a suspicion never 
crossed my mind then, and I have no idea even now whether it had 
the slightest foundation in fact. Whatever other ghostly element 
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there may be in what I have to relate, there certainly is not the 
ghost of a love-story. i 

I came down from my sky parlour to the drawing-room latish 
one evening, and found my stepmamma and Miss M‘Gorgon obvi- 
ously boring one another from their easy-chairs at opposite sides of 
the fireplace. Ihad just been reading the Reverend Chauncey Hare 
Townshend’s book on mesmerism, and the resemblance of Miss 
M‘Gorgon’s pose to one of the plates prompted me to say, 

‘Miss M‘Gorgon, you look as though you were sitting to be 
magnetised. Will you let me experiment on you ?’ 

‘ By all means, but I am sure you will not succeed.’ And, to 
do her justice, her great Scotch eyes looked far too wide awake for 
any earthly power to shut. 

After twenty minutes’ manipulation, however, she was in a deep 
magnetic sleep. My stepmother was not at first quite inclined to 
accept as a conclusive fact that while Miss M‘Gorgon was deaf to 
her, she responded readily to all my questions ; but when she saw 
me stand up on Miss M‘Gorgon’s knees—I row over eleven stone, 
I should mention—she began to think that the laws of matter, even 
matter so material as the M‘Gorgon shanks, were in a state of 
flux. But this was not all. 

Some time before, the children had been ill with scarlet fever, 
and Miss M‘Gorgon, in the course of her assiduous attention to them, 
took the disease. Being naturally of a somewhat hysterical tem- 
perament, she, as the ladies say, gave way a good deal; and after 
the malady had left her, whether as one of its manifold sequele, or 
a result of her hysterical tendency, she either could not, or fancied 
she could not, move her left arm. At any rate she did not use it 
in the slenderest degree possible, keeping it rigidly bent close to her 
side. My mother’s astonishment may be imagined, then, when, at 
at my command, Miss M‘Gorgon assumed the attitude of the eagle- 
slayer, using the diseased member as the bow arm, and keeping it 
elevated in the most statuesque manner possible. 

My father entered at this moment from his sermon-mongery, 
and dismissing a pardonable doubt as to Miss M‘Gorgon’s sanity, 
proceeded to examine the phenomenon. 

On this and subsequent occasions all the ordinary phases of 
animal magnetism, including phreno-mesmerism and clairvoyance, 
were exhibited, and at last we had a specimen of that peculiar 
condition known as lucidity. 

Miss. M‘Gorgon threw herself into an American chair, became 
pale and semi-rigid, exhibiting every appearance of death. Had I 
not been prepared by previous reading, my courage might have 
failed, and possibly disastrous consequences to the mind and even 
life of the ‘ patient’ followed. As it was, I preserved my equanimity, 


~"\. and bade her describe her condition. She was basking, she said, 
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in light ineffable. Her only anxiety was to leave the body, and 
remain in that lucid state. The most curious part of the manifes- 
tation was, that she was utterly ignorant of the names of living 
persons. She readily remembered the dead, described herself as 
being with them, and exclaimed almost petulantly, 

‘You know they are here! You are with me. Let me go to 
them. I can see them, if you will only let me.’ 

Her volition was utterly lost in mine. It seemed a strange link 
between spiritism and magnetism; but my mother began to look 
nervous, my father evidently smelt sulphur, and, in fact, I felt my- 
self that I was trenching somewhat closely on the limits of the 
‘knowable.’ Much against her wish—I was going to write ‘ will,’ 
but that was in abeyance—lI bade her come back; and after my 
using the ordinary method for dispersing the ‘ magnetic aura,’ she 
returned to earth utterly ignorant of all that had taken place. That 
evening I formulated another ‘ opinion’ in my diary : 

‘ Whatever be the power that seems, under certain conditions, 
to animate dead matter, and which, for lack of a better term, we 
call magnetism, that same power is capable of producing in the 
human frame a state of exaltation of the faculties which apparently 
lifts the patient into a higher condition of being.’ 

Having produced this lucid phase at a second séance, after I 
had taken some lessons of a professional mesmerist, I was induced 
to extract a promise from Miss M‘Gorgon—which I knew would be 
sacred if made in the magnetic state—that she would allow no one 
else to mesmerise her, and moreover that she would never resist my 
will. She even wrote it down in the blank page of my Reichen- 
bach, and after having done so, said in a voice that startled us all, 

‘I am yours—yours till death us do part.’ 

It was, I fancy, more the matrimonial than the magnetic import 
- of this particular phrase that frightened us at the time. Mine most 
unmistakably, whether with views matrimonial or magnetic, she was 
from that day forth. She anticipated my every wish, even to such 
trivial matters as passing things at table, &c. Had Miss M‘Gorgon 
been young and beautiful, I do not know what I or other people 
might have thought of her attentions. As it was, nobody thought 
anything at all; and, for myself, I soon found out the unsatisfactory 
nature of the spiritualistic inquiry; and by the time October came, 
I was quite prepared to leave all my occult works behind ior my 
father to elaborate a learned discourse on Beelzebub, whilst I devoted 
my attention to the subject of brass bands in general, and the big 
saxhorn in particular, in consequence of having been promoted to the 
dignity of a bandsman in the University Rifle Corps. 

But I was not to dissociate myself so easily from Miss M‘Gorgon 
and spiritism. 

Soon after I went ‘ up,’ a change became visible in the governess. 
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She was nervous and excitable to the last degree. The servants 
chuckled, and asked one another, ‘ Hadn’t they said so all along ?’ 
The partial paralysis of her arm, which had disappeared under mag- 
netic treatment, reappeared, or was reassumed. She even simulated 
other affections, such as a violent cough, a weak ankle, &c. <A 
medical man who was called in, and to whom my father confided 
the fact of the mesmeric experiments, traced these affections at once 
to their true source, a desire to be magnetised. The doctor decid- 
edly recommended her not meeting me again; so an opportunity 
offering for getting her a more lucrative and less irksome position, 
as companion to an aged lady, Miss M‘Gorgon was with some diffi- 
culty persuaded to make the change, having suddenly discovered an 
intense affection for the young ladies she had in charge at the par- 
sonage. However, Miss M‘Gorgon received her congé. The young 
ladies were sent to boarding-school, and Miss M‘Gorgon and myself 
never met in the flesh again. 

I strongly recommend any young lady who wishes to retain the 
affections of a swain not to allow herself to be mesmerised by him. 
On other and quite independent grounds, I would most seriously 
advise no female ever to submit herself to a power of which we 
know so little, except the one fact of its being open to fearful abuse. 
But especially with reference to young ladies in love, I may inform 
them that the fact of my having magnetised Miss M‘Gorgon produced 
in me an irrepressible feeling of repulsion towards her. It was with 
the greatest delight I found we should not meet at the parsonage 
during the Christmas vacation. 

Passing over one or two strange occurrences at college, such as 
noises and apparently automatic displacement of furniture in my 
rooms whilst I was ‘consuming the midnight oil,’ I come to this 
particular Christmas vacation. There had been a time when the 
mere possibility of watching the movements of a peripatetic easy- . 
chair or a locomotive coalscuttle would have been irresistibly attrac- 
tive to me ; but now, without making me exactly nervous, it bored 
me. I always sheered off to bed directly the things began to get 
lively, without making any accurate examination as to whether it was 
not all fancy on my part. I instinctively associated the phenomenon 
with Miss M‘Gorgon; and though there was nothing at all in the 
shape ofan audible voice, the words were constantly and most vividly 
impressed on my mind—‘ Till death us do part.’ Whenever any 
disturbance of the kind occurred, I seemed to keep on saying over 
and over again these words to myself. I would even recite propo- 
sitions in Euclid, or speeches of Shakespeare; but beneath them 
all, like an undercurrent, came those hideous words of that horrible 
woman, ‘ Till death us do part — Till death us do part.’ I even 
went so far as to pay a most unusual visit to a medical man. I 
told him nothing of Miss M‘Gorgon or mesmerism, but mentioned 
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the ‘ movables’ in my room, &c. He simply laughed, told me to shut 
up my books and leave them behind me, go ‘ down,’ and take lots of 
exercise ; all of which I faithfully obeyed. 

On Christmas-eve I was regaling myself with a musical practice 
in my sky parlour, and certainly nothing was farther from my thoughts 
than Miss M‘Gorgon or magnetism, when I was startled quite out 
of my serenity by hearing in the next room, which had been the 
M‘Gorgon bedchamber, unmistakable ‘ thuds’ of what I used to 
term irreverently the M‘Gorgon ‘ beetle-crushers.’ There was no 
mistake about it. Somebody or something was walking up and down 
the next room with that most martial and inimitable tread. 

I confess to being thoroughly frightened, and to making a sum- 
mary retreat. To save my life I could not have opened the door of 
the M‘Gorgon chamber, which I knew, or believed, to be locked and 
tenantless. I even had to pause a moment to get my breath and 
recover my equanimity before I entered the drawing-room. 

‘Come to the fire,’ said my stepmother; ‘you look fearfully cold. 
Why do you mope yourself in that attic of yours? In fact, now I 
look at you, you are worse than cold—you are ill and haggard. Do, 
pray, obey your doctors, and exchange books and music for exercise 
in the open air.’ 

I promised compliance; and my father, looking up from his 
Guardian, said, 

‘ You will be sorry to hear your old “‘ patient,” Miss M‘Gorgon, 
is very ill, and not expected to live.’ 

‘I hope, sir, my patient does not attribute her ailment to my 
treatment.’ 

‘No; I fancy it is only a reappearance of an old and hereditary 
pulmonary affection. I think you may make yourself easy on the 
score of your treatment, which, as far as I could see, extended only 
to the head and heart.’ 

‘ By the way,’ I added, in a tone of assumed carelessness, sip- 
ping my tea as I asked, ‘who occupies Miss M‘Gorgon’s room now?’ 

I was told, as I had expected, that the room had been locked 
ever since Miss M‘Gorgon’s departure. Indeed my mother showed 
me the key in her basket, asking me jokingly, 

‘She has not come back to claim her plighted spouse, has she 
—‘* Till death us do part” ?’ she added, in a hoarse voice like Miss 
M‘Gorgon’s. 

I told them, as laughingly as I could, how I fancied I had heard 
the M‘Gorgon ‘thud’ next me. I saw my father and mother ex- 
change significant glances, as much as to say, ‘He is nervous;’ and 
a good drive across country was proposed next day. 

I am ashamed to say how childishly afraid I was to go to bed 
that night. No infant in a dark room ever dreaded ‘ bogey’ worse 
than did I that ponderous tread. Whilst I was spinning out the last 
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few minutes, with my candlestick in my hands, the very lamp on the 
table quivered, and the ornaments rattled on the mantelpiece, as the 
same dull heavy footstep resounded in the room above us, which had 
been the children’s schoolroom. We all turned pale as ghosts our- 
selves, and my father and mother exclaimed at once, 

‘Miss M‘Gorgon !’ 

As for me, I was speechless ; and as I stood so, though I was 
quite sure no one else could hear a sound, the words seemed hissed 
into my ear, ‘ Till death us do part.’ 

The usual examinations of the house were made ; the servants 
all found to be quiet in bed, the room undisturbed, &c. The footsteps 
seemed to cross it but once, and we heard no more. 

We agreed upon the customary explanation, which palpably satis- 
fied none of us, that we ‘ fancied’ we had heard what we were quite 
certain we did hear; and we parted for the night. 

I dared not confess my cowardice, but I would have given any- 
thing to have had a companion for that night.- In plain simple 
English, I went to bed in a terrible fright. 

I tumbled in more expeditiously than ever I had in my life, and 
buried my head under the bedclothes, not daring to look out into 
the darkness. I fancy I was dozing off, when suddenly the bells of 
the little village church clashed out discordantly. _ I had forgotten all 
about its being ‘ Christmas-day in the morning,’ and started up in 
bed, the more so on account of my nervousness from another source. 
It was utterly dark; but at the bottom of the bed there was some- 
thing, palpable to some sense, analogous to that which had kept 
pealing through my ears those ominous words, ‘ Till death us do 
part.’ 
The something which I thus saw, yet did not see, appeared like 
a tall scraggy luminous mass, with two intensely light spots about 
the place where eyes might have been expected. At the same time 
as I saw, yet did not see, this, I heard, in the same negative kind 
of way, the same loathsome words, as it were, drilled into my very 
ears, ‘ Till death us do part.’ It could not have been common sight 
or common hearing, for in each of these cases time is necessary to 
impinge upon the senses; and as it was, I was down in bed again, 
buried deeper than ever, ‘like a shot,’ as we say. Turning my 
bedelothes, bolster, and pillows into a veritable sarcophagus, I man- 
aged to dull all external sights and sounds; even the clanging bells 
did not reach my ears; but still before my eyes was the spectrum 
of the ‘something’ I had seen; and a voice that seemed to grow 
more and more subjective—seemed, as it were, to retreat within the 
innermost chambers of consciousness—still repeated ‘ Till death us 
do part. I promised to be yours till then; I have kept my promise. 
If you dare to doubt it, look at your watch in the morning, and 
remember the Christmas bells.’ 
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After that, silence—but not sleep. Through that weary Christ- 
mas morning I never lost consciousness; nor did I emerge from my 
sarcophagus until the sound of a brass band under my window—the 
brass band I had ‘ coached’ for the occasion—saluted my ears with 
an air I had myself selected as being not too secular-sounding for 
that sacred day, namely ‘ Pestal.’ With what a new meaning the 
vocal chorus seemed to strike on my ear, the chorus I had meant 
only to be an effective slow march ! 

I jumped out of bed, let the welcome daylight in at the window, 
and waved my hand by way of compliment to my bucolic band down 
among the snow. I expected to feel ‘seedy,’ and did miss my 
night’s sleep a little; but a good ‘sluish’ in cold water soon got 
over this, and to my astonishment I felt better than I had done for 
months. A weight seemed removed from me., I had almost a 
difficulty in recalling the events of the past night, or the words that 
up to that time had caused me so much discomfort... 

What was the time? I sought my watch on its usual hook at 
the head of my bed. It was not there! I could have sworn I hung 
it there on the previous night. After diligent searching I found it 
lying on the floor at the foot of the bed, and almost underneath it. 
It had stopped at about half-past twelve ! 

Whether this had anything to do with my luminous visitant, or 
whether in my fright I tumbled it down, and so stopped it, I do not 
pretend to determine. Had the event stood by itself, that would, 
of course, have been the natural explanation. Even the M‘Gorgon 
‘thud,’ had I alone heard it, might have been attributed to anti- 
matrimonial views on my part towards the lady in question. 

As to the poor girl herself, she troubled no one farther with her 
presence, matrimonial, magnetic, or otherwise. She became rapidly 
worse on Christmas-eve, and whilst the bells were beginning to 
chime in the Christmas morning passed away. Her last articulate 
words were, ‘ Till death us do part,’ which of course the watchers 
attributed to a blighted love-dream of the poor governess. She 
continued murmuring for some time, and at half-past twelve died. 

We did not hear of the event for some time, and I had carefully 
noted all the above particulars in my diary before the news reached 
me. When the letter arrived, I fetched the volume down, and laid 
it quietly open before my father. He read it very carefully, and 
from time to time compared it with the contents of the black-edged 
letter in his hand. At last he rose and returned me my manuscript, 
with the solitary remark, ‘A very strange coincidence !’ and so re- 
tired to his study—I have no doubt to append a side-note to his 
sermon on the being, nature, and attributes of Beelzebub. 











OSCULA DULCIA 


‘The wind-that kisseth all it meets.’ SHAKESPERE. 


‘What are all these kissings worth, 
If I kiss not thee ?’ SHELLEY. 


* Oscula dulcia,’ HORACE, 


TuE happy winds kiss all they meet, 
As on viewless wings they fly ; 

The valleys kiss the mountains’ feet ; 
And the mountains kiss the sky. 
The clouds kiss Phebe, calm and bright, 

That -sable sky adorning ; 
And sunbeams kiss the brow of night 
In the burst of the dewy morning. 
The rivers kiss, unthrift of love, 
Their banks begemm’d with flowers ; 
And swallows sweep from heaven above 
To kiss this world of ours. 
The foaming billows kiss the beach 
In a wild ungentle fashion ; 
The weeping willows earthward reach, 
To enjoy the darling passion. 
The ivy kisses from its birth, 
All other cares dismissing ; 
And all things loveliest on earth 
Seem most engaged in kissing. 
As this by all is seen and heard 
And known to be most true, love, | 
*Twere most unnatural and absurd | 
That I should not kiss you, love. ; 
Or should you deem it hardly meet 
That I thus bold should be, pet, 
My lips are at your service, sweet, 
And you may now kiss me, pet. 
Nay, look more radiant, if you please, 
And hush that silvery voice, love, 
The wind doth gently kiss the trees, 
And they do make no noise, love.* 
O, let us not, fond maid, confess, 
With happiness so nigh, dear, 
That sun, moon, tree, and cloud possess 
More sense than you and I, dear. 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, A.B. 


* ‘When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise.’ Merchant of Venice. 
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